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Secretary of the Department of Archzology, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


When the Spaniards entered Peru they found that the 
people celebrated certain festivals which were repeated 
annually, one each month, These festivals differed little 
either from year to year, or as observed in Cuzco and Quito. 
There were four principal festivals, the dates of which were 
determined by the solstices and equinoxes, and eight minor 
festivals distributed amongst the intervening months. It is 
probable that when the conquistadores arrived, the dates of 
the major festivals were determined by landmarks, some 
natural, some artificial; so distributed along the eastern 
horizon as to mark the point of sunrise at the equinoxes 
and solstices. Dr. Fewkes tells us that by a similar system 
marking all the months, the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona still determine the dates of their monthly fes- 
tivals, with remarkably slight variation. Many of the early 
writers refer to columns used for this purpose, both at Cuzco 
and Quito; but they differ radically as to the number of these 
columns and their location. Garcilasso states that the 
Cuzco columns existed as late as the year 1560, but no trace 
of them has been seen by later travellers. However, if we 
suppose them to have consisted partly, at least, of natural 
landmarks located some distance from the city, the con- 
fusion with respect to them is not astonishing, nor is it 
strange they have not been found. 

Evidently this system of time measures was preceded by 
the simpler observation of the rising and setting of con- 
spicuous groups of stars. At first, primitive man seems 
generally to have made use of the Pleiades for this purpose, 
because, as Mr. Haliburton has shown, they were so located 





@From papers read before the Congres des Americanistes, Stuttgurt, 1904; and the Con- 
gress ef Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 1904. : 
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as to easily mark the approach of the two agricultural 
seasons, the rainy andthe dry. This was certainly the basis 
of the primitive calendar of Peru. Later observations - 
passed from this single asterism to conspicuous groups 
lying along the course of the moon, and thus a lunar zodiac 
was created. This in turn became solar when thought and 
observation had sufficiently advanced to realize that the sun 
by day passed over the same course as the moon by night. 
The division of the solar course into twelve-month periods, 
also implies an attempt to codrdinate the solar and lunar 
years; but again, when we approach the Peruvian calendar 
there is great confusion and contradiction. Theexplanation 
which seems best to reconcile the conflicting statements, is 
that the Peruvians actually observed the equinoxes and sol- 
stices by means of the landmarks already described, and 
thus divided their year into four seasons, the names of 
which have been recorded. They then subdivided these 
seasons into three months, the first two arbitarily consist- 
ing of thirty days, the third, of the remaining period. They 
commenced at, or immediately after sunset, and continued 
for an indefinite time. 

Now, what was the basis of the ritual of these festivals? 
Whenever the date of a festival is determined by a direct 
reference to a celestial body, we may be certain that there 
is an astronomical element present in the myth or legend; 
as well as in the ritual pertaining to it. The festival was 
originated to mark the season for some purpose important 
to agriculture, or some other department of human labor, 
and the ritual seeks to induce conditions favorable to the 
end towards which that labor is directed, while the myth 
personifies the natural forces involved, and allegorizes the 
part which they play. The Peruvians believed that every 
living thing upon earth—and every object was regarded as 
possessing spirit or life—reflected in form and all other 
characteristics, the attributes of its prototype which exists 
invisibly in the sky. That prototype they called mama, or 
mother, and if, in a certain portion of the sky, a stellar 
group was observed to suggest the form of some terrestrial 
object, it was explained as due to the predominant influence 
of the mama of that object in that portion of the sky. For 
example, this idea may be found to-day among the Indians 
on the upper waters of the Amazon. They also give to the 
prototype the name of ‘‘mother,” and many of their con- 
stellations are identical with those of the Peruvians. In 
less definite form the same idea is also found among the 
tribes of North America. In the Orient it is developed in 
the noble philosophy of Plato, but attains its climax in the 
Hindu doctrine of the Divine Motherhood; in fact, the con- 
cept is of world-wide distribution: From this Peruvian sys- 
tem of the mamas, it followed that the mama of the llamas, 
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for example, was thought to control that portion of the sky 
where a celestial object—in this case a dark spot in the Milky 
Way—suggested the form of the llama, and for that reason 
was called by itsname The llama asterism was, therefore, 
described as watching over and caring for the welfare and 
increase of its terrestrial descendants, and petitions were 
addressed to it by those who stood in need of its good offices 
on behalf of their flocks. In primitive times it was thought 
necessary to explain to this mama, as exactly as possible by 
means of pantomine, the nature of the desired boon, hence 
the ritual. 

In addition to its usual aspect, however, another element 
operated to powerfully influence the location of these mamas. 
Probably long before the solar zodiac had been recognized, 
the concept of the influence of the celestial prototype 
created a tendency to attribute any seasonal increase in 
the importance of a terrestrial object to the predominance 
of its mama in the portion of the sky which was conspicu- 
ous at that time. For example, the great profusion of the 
conspicuous and beautiful cantuta flowers ( periphragmios de- 
pendens) in Peru during the month of June, seems to have 
led to the identification of the Cantut asterism with another 
dark spot in the Milky Way, which rises nearly at sunset 
during this month. So seasons, as well as form, deter- 
mined the position of the Peruvian asterisms, and from this 
cause arose a series of asterisms which denoted seasonal 
coacepts when in opposition to the position of the sun. The 
course of the moon could not be coédrdinated with the sea- 
sonal changes, but gradually asthesun’s pathalong the zodiac 
began to be recognized, and, as it became known that the orb 
was passing by day through the asterism six signs distant 
from that which rose in the East at sunset, a solar cult sprang 
up, which modified the purely stellar system of the mamas 
by teaching that the influence of these prototypes was 
greatly strengthened by, or even entirely due to the near 
presence of the solar ruler of the sky. Consistently with 
this modification, there arose a new series of asterisms, the 
mamas of which were believed to exert their strongest in- 
fluence on earth when in conjunction with the.sun, instead 
of in opposition to it. This last stage had been reached in 
Peru long before the arrival of the Spaniards, but traces 
‘ of the older system remained. In some cases it had, per- 
haps, been found difficult or impossible to imagine amongst 
the stars in conjunction with the sun, an object of satisfac- 
tory form to represent the required seasonal concepts, and 
here the oppositional asterism had been retained, although, 
by a kind of astronomical fiction, it was regarded as exert- 
ing its influence from the position of conjunction. A change 
of a similar nature seems to be indicated in the Accadian 
and other calendars. 
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The astronomical myths and ritual naturally followed 
the calendar changes, and the festivals at first connected 
with the asterism crossing the meridian at midnight, were 
transferred to the opposite asterism through which the sun was 
passing at the time of the celebration, but one trace of the 
purely stellar system remained in the beginning of the rites 
after sundown. 

Our knowledge of the Peruvian asterisms is derived from 
three main sources, the star-chart of Salcamayhua, the plan of 
-the city of Cuzco, which was supposed to reflect the celestial 

lan, and the lists of asterisms given by the early writers.* 
hese lists are, however, rather brief, and few of the stars and 
constellations named are identified. 

The commencement of the Peruvian year is involved in the 
same confusion that surrounds the calendar. The preponder- 
ance of evidence seems to indicate that it began at the Decem- 
ber solstice with the celebration of the most important of the 
festivals, known as the Caprachay, or Festival of the Beard; or, 
as the Coapac Raymi, or Principal Festival. During this 
month the sun is passing through our sign of Capricornus. 
The corresponding Peruvian asterism is called Nuccu, the 
Beard, and Cayau Cachi, the Footprint. It comprises the stars 
Y.5 E.2 of Capricorn and a group of fainter stars in the east- 
ern part of that constellation, which, all together, form a figure 
quite readily suggesting its Peruvian names. Those names 
refer directly to the widespread myth in which the sun, then 
at the height of his power in the southern hemisphere, is 
figured as Capra. the Bearded One, a man in the prime of life, 
who marks the zenith of his strength by impressing the print 
of his foot upon a rock. As the symbolism of the myth is 
directly associated with the sun, we find that the constellation 
is actually that through which he is passing. At this time the 
sun was said to turn back his steps. But as it was observed 
that at the solstices for several days he hardly moved either 
north or south at his rising, he was regarded as resting. Simi- 
larly on earth overyone was required to rest from labor during 
this month, and to devote themselves to ceremonial dances in 
which the participants wore masks with long beards, and to 
processions in which the upper orders, who at other times wore 
sandals, walked in bare feet, like the common people. 

In February, the Aquarius month, the sun entered the Peru- 
vian sign known by the names, Mama Cocha, Mother of 
Waters, and Chaquill Chaca, Eagle Bridge. It was associated 
with the aquilla or water jar. The Water Mother was figured 
as a sacred lake located in the Sout’ ern Fish and the Crane; 
the Bridge, as the narrow lofty bridge of souls which spanned 
the river of death, like one of the swaying suspension bridges 
of rope which spanned the Andean torrents, the passage of 





®See the Author’s paper om the “Stellar Chart ef Salcamayhua,” Congres Ameri- 
canistes, Paris (1900) and “ Cuzco, the Celestial City,”” Cengress Am., New Yerk, 1902. 
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which was terrifying and at times really dangerous. The 
asterism of this bridge is found in the dark band which spans 
the Milky Way, the Celestial River, in the Sails and Keel of 
Argo, opposite Aquarius. The month of February marks the 
height of the rainy season in the Andes, and the rivers are in 
flood, so that the power of the Mother of Waters was then 
most conspicupusly displayed. The second festival, held during 
this month, was called the Ccapac Cocha, er Ruler of the 
Waters, and consisted of a ceremonial offering to the Mother 
of Waters. After sunset, at a moment probably fixed by the 
rising of some star, a llama was sacrificed to Mama Cocha, 
with a prayer to her ever to send her waters, so that they might 
nourish the coming crops and give food and drink to her sup- 
* pliants. The ashes of all the burnt offerings of the previous 
year were then thrown into the sacred stream of the Huatanay, 
to be carried to the bosom of the Mother of Waters in the un- 
known East. They were followed down stream as far as the 
bridge over the Sacred River at Ollantaytambo, some thirty 
miles from Cuzco. The city was supposed to be purified by 
this ceremony, just as the rains of the month purified the land 
by carrying off the decaying matter. And the Sacred River was 
the terrestrial type of the Milky Way, the Celestial Stream. 

March, the Pisces month, seems to have been represented by 
two asterisms, one called the Terrace of the Granaries or the 

- Doves, a name of the Pleiades. It was figured as a kind of 
net with numerous meshes, and also bore the name of the 
Ccuricancha, or Goldén Place, the district in which stood the 
principal temple of Cuzco. It is impossible to determine 
whether it actually represented the Pleiades, which have no 
obvious connection with this sign, or merely referred to them 
because of some imagined analogy or relationship. But we 
may note in passing that, for some unexplained reason, the. 
Pleiades seem to have been associated with this sign in the 
Orient. The other asterism is called Pichu, the Tie or Knot, 
by which name the month itself was also known. Its most 
general use was to describe fishes enclosed in a net or basket, 
and the myth describing the origin of fishes seems to be con- 
nected, both with the Pleiades and with this sign. 

On the terraces of the Colcampata the first maize was 
annually sown by the Inca during this month, and that ruler is 
then said to have ceremonially ploughed a furrow with a 
golden plough. Hence the ritual seems to have typified the 
rebirth or renewal of vegetation after the subsidence of the 
heavy rains of the preceding month. The details of the typi- 
cal fish myths of America and other continents reveal a sym- 
bulism based upon that very rebirth or renewal. 

Aries, the April sign, was known in Peru as ..atu Quilla, or 
Market Moon, and Quilla Pata, or Kneeling Terrace, both 
names referring to a group of dark spots in the Southern 
Milky Way, extending from Centaurus to Scorpio. Then the 
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early crops were harvested and borne home upon the backs of 
the llamas. The festival was called Ayrihuay, or that of the 
Axe, and referred to the reaping of these crops. An important 
sacrifice of llamas also took place at this time, accompanied by 
a petition for a good harvest and an offering of llama wool. 

Taurus was represented by the Pleiades as Pirua or Collca, 
the Granaries, and by Tupa Taruca, the Pasturing Stag, the 
Hyades anc /. and f of Taurus. The Pleiades governed the 
crops and the harvest, and, indeed, were supposed to have 
created them; while the stag, which in May made frequent in- 
cursions into the grain fields, became the natural symbol of the 
harvest feaster. The Ayrihuay festival was held during this 
month, the word meaning, “a sack filled with the harvest.” 
The crops, which had been previously reaped, were now de- 

osited in the granaries, under the presiding care of the aster- 
ism whose name they bore, and prayers were offered for their 
preservation therein. The ceremonies concluded with a har- 
vest home festival, in which the dancers were dressed to repre- 
sent the turucas, or deer. Drunkenness, apparently tolerated 
at all the festivals, was especially prevalent at this. 

Gemini was:called Camach Pacha, Time of Creation, from 
Camani, I create, and Huaca Puncu, the Sacred Gate. The 
word Huaca is probably derived from Huau4ue, double, also 
the brother of a brother. The former asterism was depicted 
as a man and woman, evidently Manco Ccapac and Mama 
Oello, the mythical children of the sun and moon and the first 
rulers of the Incas. This asterism probably represented the 
stars Pollux and Procyon. The Sacred Gate may have been 
framed by the same stars, between which the sun passed, as 
through a gate, or by that gate or cave-like gap in the Milky 
Way between Gemini and Orion, just beneath the solar path. 
‘Both asterisms refer to the appearance of the first Inca pair 
out of the Pacari Tampu, or Cave of the Dawn, and, in earlier 
form, to the creation of the world at Tiahuanaco. June is a 
month peculiarly favorable to the rearing of infants in the 
region of Cuzco, and as we shall see, the September ritual 
tended to locate the majority of the births at this time. 
Whether this was accident or design, is only indicated by the 
nature of the fact as stated. But there was a ceremonial pro- 
cession from Cuzco to Pacari Tampu and back in which the 
ruling: Inca and his wife participated. We are told that it 
commemorated the birth of the sun and the journey of the 
Inca pair from Pacari Tampu to Cuzco. The month was called 
Huauque, the two brothers, apparently again referring to 
Manco Ccapac, but to his brother instead of his wife. Another 
name was Llusque, the sandals, suggesting the sacred journey. 
The prayer besought the celestial powers never to. grow old. 

One Cancer asterism is named Nayra Ccunapa or Nauin, the 
Grindstone Eyes, and Uma Umina, Water or Head Gem. It is 
figured as a group of seven stars, evidently those in the head 
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of Hydra, directly under Cancer. The first two names refer to 
the deep red and irridescent cuttlefish eyes, which were fre- 
quently substituted for the human eye in mummies; the Head 
Gem, being the emerald, believed to have marvelous healing 
properties. The other asterism was the Cantut Pata, or Ter- 
race of theCantut. The Cantut (periphragmos dependens and unt- 
flora) was the sacred flower of the Incas, generally deep red in 
color, and in form suggesting that of the squid. In June and 
July the fields around Cuzco are red with them. The ritual of 
the Intip Raymi, or Festival of the Sun, included the same 
solstitial resting as in December, but there was also the Anta 
Asitua, or Great Copper Dance, named from the use of objects 
of that dark red metal by the dancers. At that festival sacred 
cakes were eaten, called ‘‘cancu.” They were made of crushed 
maize, reddened with the blood of animals, and the partici- 
pants in the accompanying dances were dressed in suits of like 
colors. In fact, throughout these ceremonials the keynote 
seems to be dark red, hidden fire, the color of.the distant but 
returning sun. 

Leo becomes Chuqui Chinca, the Jaguar Lance, referring to 
the figure of a puma springing upon his prey. It is formed by 
the stars of Leo. Puma Courcu, or the Restless Puma, refers 
to the same asterism, which is the fitting symbol of the warrior. 
The ritual consisted of military balls, in which the troops were 
exercised to the accompaniment of noisy music, and songs of 
triumph were sung. 

Virgo was known as Sara Mama, the Maize Mother, identi- 
fied also with Apacha Mama, or Mother Earth; also, as Toco 
Cachi, the female symbol, both names referring to Spica and 
the surrounding stars of Virgo. The month festival was called 
the Ccoya Raymi, or Queen’s Festival, and was dedicated to 
the Maize and the Earth Mother, as well as to women in ger- 
eral, who in this month only, predominated in the ritual. All 
marriages throughout the country were celebrated at this time, 
none being legal during other months. The women devoted 
their time to ceremonial spinning and weaving, and the Earth 
Mother was worshiped with prayers to her to ensure the fruit- 
fulness, both of mankind and of the crops. 

Libra was entitled Rainbow, Lightning, Sacred or Divided 
River and the Earth. It was represented by a group of objects 
corresponding to these names, and denoting the constellation 
Serpens, with parts of Ophiuchus, Libra, and the Milky Way. 
The Cuzco asterism was Munay Ssenca, the male symbol, re- 
ferring also, probably, to the stars of Libra. The sign seems 
to have typified the male attributes, much as the preceding 
sign typified the female. The corresponding myth explains 
the genesis of terrestial life by the union of the Earth Mother 
with Libiac, Spirit of Light, Lightning, and the Thunderstorm; 
and the ritual of the preceding month suggests an analogy. 
At this time the wet-season was ushered in amongst the Andes, 
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with striking electric displays followed by numerous rainbows, 
and the rains began to fertilize the earth for the coming har- 
vest. The month festival was Uma Raymi, the Head Festival, 
referring to the annual census of the male heads of families, 
which was taken this month, after the marriages of August- 
September. On this number was based the annual division and 
assignment of cultivable lands, to the newly constituted fami- 
lies. There was also a ceremonial purification by bathing at 
the junction of two streams. The Situa Festival of the Sep- 
tember equinox opened the ceremonies. 

Scorpius was the Peruvian Mallqui, meaning tree, or im- 
mortal, and referring to a group of stars in that censtellation 
near Libra, which present the form of the two objects named. 
The other asterism was the Rimac Pampa, or Speaking Place, 
pointing in Cuzco to a sacred district, where all laws were an- 
nounced, probably during this month. It seems to refer toa 
sacred mountain or hill as its celestial type, but the stars which 
framed it, were probably the same as those which framed the 
foliage of the Scorpius Tree. During this month was held the 
Ayamarca, or Carrying of the Corpse, in which the mummies 
of the dead were brought from their sepulchres and carried in 
procession around the city, in honor of the spirits, which were 
believed to revisit the earth at this time. 

Finally, Sagittarius is represented by its catasterism Orion, 
as the Stairway, and by its own western stars, with those near- 
est in Scorpius, as Pumap Chupam, the Puma’s Tail, or the 
Drunken Puma. Just above this last-named group is a dark 
band in the Milky Way, dotted with two spots of light and 
presenting the form of the long tail of a puma. It is impos- 
sible to say whether this Pumap Chupam, or Puma’s Tail, or 
the Drunken Puma, represents the older form of this asterism; 
but, as in the Puma of Leo, we recur to the warrior type in the 
ritual. The trials or tests at the initiation of the young men to 
knighthood, which were held at this time, suggest the steps of 
the Celestial Stairway. The novices were required to climb a 
hill, and then to c ontest in a footrace, in initiation of a certain 
idol, “ which ran like a puma.” There was also a contest with 
slings betweeh two bands of novices, to test their va or, and 
they were exhorted to live henceforth as brave men. Arms 
were given to them, and they danced clothed in puma skins. 
Prayers were offered that the new knights might be f«-rtunate 
in war. But, as contrasted with the Leo Festival, this was a 
ceremony confined to the nobles or leaders and to those about 
to be initiated as knights. 

A comparison of the Peruvian ritual with that of Walpi, as 
described in the valuable paper by Dr. J. W. Fewkes, on the 
annual ceremonies at that pueblo, reveals a correspondence too 
striking to be accidental, however else we may explain it. But 
the similarity of the ritual of more than one country on the 
Eastérn continent is little less remarkable. Nevertheless it is 
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certain that this Peruvian ritual has not been introduced or 
established since the time of Columbus. But the purpose of 
this paper was to determine whether there was such a corre- 
spondence between tie Pe-uvian asterismis and ritual, as would 
indicate an astronomical basis for the latter, and the materia 
bearing upon that question has now been presented. 
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HYMNS TO-TAMMUZ: A NEW RECOVERY OF 
BABYLONIAN LITERATURE.* 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


It is only a short time since the acquisition and publication 
by Professor Meissner, of an important addition to the Gil- 
games myth, ina newly- found tablet preserving portions of a 
Babylonian recension of the story; yet now, already, we have 
the pleasure of reporting the editio princeps of another most in- 
teresting fragment of cuneiform literature, consisting of some 
hymns to Tammuz, the Mesopotamian Adonis, which are pre- 
served in the museum of Owens College, Manchester, England. 

These new mythological texts, or ritual chanis, have been 
deciphered by a scholar competent to essay the preliminary 
attempt at their translation; the work having been executed by 
Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, LL. D., but he modestly desires it 
should be distinctly explained that for the present his render- 
ing is provisional only. Probably the principal reason for this 
precautionary statement, is that not only is the character of 
the script of very archaic Babylonian type, such as is indica- 
tive to scholars of the era of Hammurabi, but the text em- 
bodies a Sumero Akkadian language, unaccompanied, as such 
documents, fortunately for translators, have almost always 
hitherto been, by a Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian parallel 
version. 

The approximate date for the engrossment of this tablet is 
2000 B.C. The characters are carefully impressed, but it is 
deeply to be regretted that the text is much mutilated. Origi- 
nally there were six columns of writing, with from 31 to 43 
lines each, thus amounting to some 216 lines. Of these, about 
120 are fairly complete, and some words of half the remainder 
are legible. It will be apparent, however, that the lacune are 
sufficient to deeply diminish the literary and linguistic value of 
the text. A further difficulty in decipherment arises from the 
fact that the hymns are written in a peculiar variety of Sumer- 
ian, known as the “dialect.” Also, scarcely any ideographs are 
employed, the words being spelled out. 

It must be remembered that the only apparatus at present 





*The Hymns to Tammuz in the afopeboser Museum, Owens College. ‘'A Provisional 
Rendering,” by Theophilus G Pinches, LL _D,M.R-A.S., 25 George Street, Manchester. 
Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
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existing for attempting the translation.of a Sumero-Akkadian 
text, is the dictionary of Semitic-Babylonian and Akkadian 
words, which may be, and partially has been, compiled from 
the numerous lexicographical tablets composed for the-stud- 
ents of the ancient language, chiefly by the linguistic scribes 
of King Assurbannipal. 

In his preface to the study of the new document Dr. Pinches 
gives a list of about 60 words employed in it, whose meanings 
are positively ascertained by means of Semitic-Babylonian, or 
Assyrian, explanatory tablets. But even 1000 years before 
Christ, the Semitic Babylonians had forgotten the meaning of 
many Akkadian words; or, at least, they were uncertain about 
them, because frequently, when in doubt, they append dupli- 
cate, and even sometimes triple, translations of the ancient 
tongue’s words, or phrases_ In addition to this short vocabu- 
lary of known word meanings placed at the commencement of 
his work, Dr. Pinches appends a list, with commentary, of over 
100 words to be found in the text, which will prove a most use- 
ful assistant in the labors of future scholars upon Sumero- 
a tablets, and be a treasure to the comparative philo- 

ogist. 

Before proceeding with his attempt to unravel the significa- 
tion of the text, Dr. Pinches devotes a few lines to satisfying 
his readers that he is correct in considering the text to embody 
a pean, or invocatory hymn, to Tammuz, showing how fre- 
quently his name and that of his consort Ishtar occurs, and also 
eerie: out that he is often referred to as Wutna, that is, hus- 

and, of Ishtar, a term known to be used for Tammuz. 

It is impossible in this review to give any very connected 
epitome of this tablet’s contents, for the reasons already 
assigned, but the following summary will present some idea of 
the purport of the chants. The first column, of which about 
half the lines are still perfect, contains a call, or summonse, 
from Ishtar, or one of her devotees, to Tammuz to return to 
her. It is a special phrase, potent for its purpose, ‘“‘ The sum- 
monse of Tammuz resounding afar off, she who knows (it) sub- 
jugates him.” This refrain, or call, is * Return, my husband.” 
He is, in another part of these 33 lines of column one, entitled 
“The Lord,” also “Lord Tammuz.” The word for “lord” is 
Am, in Sumerian. The Babylonian-Semitic counterpart would 
be Aduni,* whence the Adonis ot the Greeks, who confused this 
synomym for the god with the deity himself. The Sumerian 
title for Ishtar. Junanna, 1s, of course, also used. The word to. 
enclose, Mura, is also philologically interesting, because of its 
apparent connection with Indo-European words. ‘lhe con- 
cluding words of this column of the hymn seem to indicate 
—a desire to be released, so as to obey Ishtar’s call for 

im. 





* The earliest example yet known of the word “‘ aduni”’ for lord, is in a cylinder seal in Lord 
Southesk’s collection, we hope soon to be published by Dr. Hayes Ward. It is, of course, the 
origin of the Syrian and Carthagenian Adon, Adoni. 
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Column two refers to some barrier separating Tammuz from 
Ishtar, doubtless of the Underworld Portal, because Ereségalla, 
who it is now considered is a form of the goddess Allat, seems 
to have had her domain bounded by it. This deity is one 
whom Mr. Legge recently showed us Egypt’s Greek writers 
were well acquainted with,* and her character clearly compre- 
hended by them. 

Column three of the tablet is very imperfectly preserved. 

It is a pezan of praise to Tammuz, acclaiming his arrival from 
the Underworld, terminating with a mournful memorial of his 
mecessary return there as the annual season approached again. 
This section of the hymn calls him “ Son of the Flute”; a note- 
worthy title to students of mythology. In the “Story of the 
Descent of Ishtar,” we read that when Tammuz came forth 
from the shades, he was welcomed with the pipings of flutes. 
“‘On the day of Tammuz play for me on the flute . . . Together 
let the professional dirge singers male (and) female play for 
me.’ 
With the exception of four lines at its end, column four is 
fairly legible, but its true purport is hardly ascertainable, for it 
contains numerous novel words which render the present trans- 
lation very tentative. They will provide excellent work for 
students of Sumerian, and doubtless soon their accurate mean- 
ings will be detected. It speaks of Tammuz temporarily in- 
habiting the Abzu, or Abyss, the abode of Ea, in which was the 
great water of Hades, whence Oannes came to instruct Meso- 
potamian mankind in civilization. It apparently possessed a 
littoral, because Tammuz pastured his flocks in this nether- 
world.t Like the Egyptians, however, who believed in a sub- 
terannean abyss and great river (counterpart of the Nile) there- 
in, with its Elysian borderfields; and yet also had a celestial 
Oceanus and its isles of the blest. So, perhaps, the Tammuz 
of the Akkadians had a heavenly stream along which he pas- 
tured his flock, the stars. Certainly, according to some versions 
of his myth, he, like Helios, fed his flocks in fields beyond the 
earth encircling ocean river on the route to the shadowy land 
of the departed. 

Several lines in this part of the hymn refer to Tammuz as a 
corn deity, or harvest god, causing the grain to come forth; ap- 
parently the bursting of the seed beneath the soil being especi- 
ally attributed to him, and then its growth and ripening. In 
fact, the phase of Tammuz as God of Agriculture is plainly 
dwelt upon here, and Dr. Pinches, from his appreciation of the 
writer’s meaning, says that the successful call of Ishtar for 
Tammuz to come back to her arms, caused all seeds to germi- 
nate for the approaching season. The planting, tendering and 
culture of plants, as worship symbolical of Tammuz, is easily 





*“The Word Armageddon,” Proceeding of the Sociery of Biblical Archeology, 1900, 
page 121. 

+ In the British Museum Tablet, Tammuz is “Shepherd Lord Tammuz, husband of Ishtar.” 
The new text says, “ Into the pasture she” (Ishtar) “‘ goes calling ‘return, my husbaud.’”’ 
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explicable from this point of view, and adds interest to Dr. 
Cheyne’s proposed rendering of Isaiah xvii:10: ‘Thou didst 
plant plants of Adonis.” Na’amanim: Naaman: “darling,” 
appears to have been a favorite title of Tammuz. 

The last two columns refer to Tammuz being lost and re- 
stored, and to certain spells and incantations, and to barriers 
the god had to be assisted to pass. As with earlier parts of 
the songs, these appear to have been recited by some officiant 
who enacted the réle of Ishtar. , 

Dr. Pinches appends a translation of the previously known 
Hymns to Tammuz in the British Museum, which term him 
“Lord of the Underworld” and “Husband of Ishtar,” and 
allude to him as the germ of the plant lying in the field furrow; 
as the bud which is to blossom, and a sapling by a watercourse; 
but more especially laud him as a freshet, or stream, deity. 
Professor Jastrow has pointed out that at one period Tammuz 
was a water spirit, and adored with libations of water. In the 
“ Descent of Ishtar” it says: ‘To Tammuz her youthful con- 
sort, pour out pure water.” 

It will be recollected that the worship of Tammuz-Adonis 
at Gebal, or Byblos, in Syria, was a river cult, The stream was 
said to run red because dyed with the soil washed down after 
the seasonal rains upon Lebanon. At Byblos, however, the 
Mesopotamian myth was grafted on to the Isis-Osiris story, 
and the “ Lament of Isis for Osiris,” her husband head, was 
united with the “ Weeping for Tammuz ”—Adonis,—of Syria. 
The Adonis-Osiris side of the Byblos cult has recently been 
treated of by M. Lefebre in the late M. Karl Piehl’s magazine 
of Egyptology, “ The Sphinx,” Vol. VI. 

It is most interesting to know that Tammuz worship is not 
extinct, but still survives among the Yezidis of Kurdistan, in 
the highlands east of the Tigris, together with that of Shamas, 
another old Babylonian deity, whom the Yezidis now call 
Sheikh Shems; the latter they worship by sacrifices of white 
oxen. Their Tammuz cult is secret and symbolized by a 

eacock emblem called Melek Ta’iis. This is the mysterious 

a’is of the Mahomedans} called also E] Khadr, who, as often 
as killed, returns to life as the Tammuz of the ancient Naba- 
teans, and of Ezekiel viii:14. So is Tammuz the origin of 
Thoas, or Theias, husband of Myrina, a king of Assyria, 
according to Apollodorus. 

The Yezidis call Ta’ds, Abta’ds, namely, “ Father Taus,” 
and when worshiping him, adorn themselves with scarlet 
anemones. This was the favorite or particular flower of 
Adonis, who is Tammuz himself, under his Syrian appellation 
of Adon, lord. Ovid tells us the scarlet anemones grew from 
the blood of Adonis. The Arabs possess the same myth, 
probably descended from its Syrian folielore side, for they call 
the anemone “the wounds of Adonis.” 

That Tammuz worship should still be extant in a far away 
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corner of Asia Minor is not remarkable, when it is remembered 
that Albiruni, in the tenth century, clearly tells us that Tam- 
muzu was by the Sabeans commemorated by lamentations and 
weeping in his time. The ancient, so-called, “ Book of Na- 
batean Agriculture” has much about Tammuz and Taus, as be- 
comes a farmer’s guide book, and its translator, Ibn Washshiyah, 
says he had seen an ancient book giving a complete narrative 
of the Tammuz legend. 

Amos viii: 10, informs us the mourning was for “ the only 
son,” and Zechariah xii:11, speaks of it being for “ Hadan 
Romnion.” These two wailings were really for one and the 
same deity. Macrobius explains that Hadah, the Syrian sun 
god, whose festival was a harvest one, was the victorious pro- 
ducer of vegetation, the same who at the autumnal equinox, 
“the sixth month” of Ezekiel viii: 10, was being mourned for, 
because of his effacement in the approaching winter. 

In the Ishtar legend the goddess Tillili cries, “ Ah, my 
brother, the only one” (line 134). In the new hymns, lines 
23 and 29 of column 4, we have, “the brother” and “the 
sister” called to. In the Hymn to Tammuz at the British 
Museum, the refrain “ the call of the lord” is quoted. Three 
of these phrases are in the rubric of Tammuz worship in 
Zechariah xxii:18. Just as these cuneiform texts are parallel 
to the Old Testament statement, so, and even more closely, 
does the accusation of Gilgames, in his myth, against Ishtar, 
for her misdeeds: ‘“ For Tammuz, the husband of thy youth, 
from year to year, thou causest bitter weeping”; exemplify 
the incidental information the Hebrew writers present. When 
the great temple tower E-su-gala of Tammuz, at Agade, is 
excavated, we may anticipate possessing his story complete 
for science once more. 

The accuracy of the Biblical references to the cults and 
stage of thought, proper, we now know, to the contemporary 
civilizations of the peoples with whom the Hebrews came in 
contact, is a continual proof, not only of the genuineness of 
the Jewish writings themselves, but also of the approximate 
correctness of the date hitherto assigned to them. The ever 
augmenting proofs of this, which appear the more the ancient 
records are recovered, and the more completely what they con- 
tain is understood, is one of the most remarkable results of 
modern research. There is no need to exaggerate their evi- 
dence, as is, unfortunately, sometime attempted, it is ample to 
an unbiased mind, as it is. 

Nots.—In the annual Adonis-Osiris fetes at Byblos, the head. of Osiris was su to 
arrive there in a tiny papyras boat, which without human guidance floated from the to the 


Syrian city. of Gaza sees an allusion to this in Isaiah xviii:2, as do several others of 
the Christian Fathers. 
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PERUVIAN STORY OF THE DELUGE. 


Father Molina writes of the ancient lore of the Cuzco tribes: 
And first with regard to the origin of their idolatries, it is 
so that those people had no knowledge of writing. But in a 
house of the Sun called Poquen-Cancha, which is near Cuzco, 
they had the life of each one of the Incas, with the land they 
conquered, painted with figures on certain boards, and also their 
origin. Among these paintings the following fable was repre- 
sented: 

In the life of Manco Ccapac, who was the first Inca and 
from whom they began to be called Children of the Sun and to 
worship the Sun, they had a full account of the Deluge. They 
say that all people and all created things perished in it, in as 
far as the water rose above all the highest. mountains in the 
world. No living things survived, except a man and a woman, 
who remained in a box, and when the waters subsided, the wind 
carried them to Huanaco, which will be over seventy leagues 
from Cuzco, a little more or less. The creator of all things 
commanded them to remain there as Mitimas, and there in 
Tiahuanaco the Creator began to raise up the people and 
nations that are in that region, making one of each nation of 
clay and painting the dresses that each one was to wear, those 
that were to wear their hair. with hair, and those that were to 
be shorn, with their hair cut; and to each nation was given the 
language that was to be spoken, and the songs to be sung, and 
the seeds and food they were to sow. When the Creator had 
finished painting and making the said nations and figures of 
clay, he gave live and soul to each one, men as well as women, 
and ordered that they pass under the earth, ‘hence each 
nation came forth up in the places to which he ordered them to 
go. Thus they say that some came out of caves, others issued 
from hills, others from fountains, others from the trunks of 
trees. From this cause, and owing to having come forth and 
commenced to multiply, from those places, and to having had 
the beginning of their lineage in them, they made /uacas and 
places of worship of them in memory of the origin of their 
lineage which proceeded from them. Thus each nation uses 
the dress with which they invest their Auacas, and they say that 
the first that was born from that place were there turned into 
stones; others say the first of their lineage were turned into 
falcons, condors, anc other animals and birds. Hence the 
huacas they use and worship are in different shapes. ; 

They say that the Creator was in Tiahuanaco and that there 
was his chief abode, hence the superb edifices—worthy of ad- 
miration, in that place. On these edifices were painted many 
dresses of Indians, and there were many stones in the shape of 
men and women who had been changed into those for not 
obeying the commands of the Creator. They say that it was 
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dark, and that there he made the sun, the moon, and stars, and 
that he ordered the sun, moon, and stars to go to the Island of 
Titicaca, which is near at hand, and thence to rise to heaven. 
They also declare that when the sun in the‘form of a man was 
ascending into heaven, very brilliant, it called to the Incas and 
to Manco Ccapac as their chief, and said: ‘Thou and thy de- 
scendants are to be lords and are to subjugate many nations. 
Look upon me as thy father and thou shalt be my children and 
thou shalt worship me as thy father.’ And with these words 
it gave to Manco Ccapac, for his insignia and arms, the suntur 
paucar and the champi and the other insignia that are used by 
the Incas | ke scepters. And at that point the sun and moon 
and stars were commanded to ascend to heaven and to fix 
themselves in their place, anc they did so. At the same in- 
stant Manco Ccapac and his brothers and sisters, by command 
of the Creator, descended under the earth and came out again 
at {the cave of Paccari-Tambo, though they say that other 
nations also came out of the same cave, at the point where the 
sun rose on the first day, after the Creator had divided the night 
from the day. Thus it was that they were called the Children 
of the Sun, and that the sun was worshiped and revered as a 
father. 

They also have another fable in which they say that the 
Creator had two sons, one called Ymaymana Viracocha and 
the other Tocapo Viracocha. Having completed the tribes 
and nations, and assigned dresses and languages to them, the 
Creator sent the sun up to heaven, with the moon and stars 
each in its place. The Creator, who in the language of the 
Indians is called Pachayachi and Tec:<iviracocha, which means 
the incomprehensible God, then went by the road of the moun- 
tains from Tiahuanaco, visiting and beholding all the nations, 
and determining how they had begun to multiply and how to 
comply with his commands. He found that some natives had 
rebelled and had not obeyed his commands; so he turned a 
large number of them into stones of the shape of men and 
women, with the same dress they hadworn. These conversions 
into stone were made at the following places: Tiahuanaco, 
Pucara, and Xauxa, where they say he turned the huaca called 
Huarivilca into stone, and in Pachacamac and Cajamarca, and 
in other parts. In truth there are great blocks of stone in 
those places, some of which are nearly the size of giants. 
They must have been made by human hands in very ancient 
times; and by reason of the loss of memory and the absence 
of writing, they invented this fable, saying that people had 
been turned into stones for their disobedience, by command of 
the Creator They also relate that in Pucara, which is forty 
leagues from the city of Cuzco, on the Collao read, fire came 
down from heaven and destroyed a great part of the people, 
while those who were taking to flight were turned into stones. 

The Creator, who is said to be the father of Ymaymana 
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Viracocha and Tocapo Viracocha, commanded that the elder 
Ymaymana Viracocha, in whose power al] things were placed, 
should set out from the point and go by way of the mountains 
and forests through all the land, giving names to the large and 
small trees and to the flowers and fruits that they bear, and 
teaching the people which ones were good for food or for medi- 
cine and which should be avoided.— Bandelier in The Américan 


Anthropologist. 


+. 
+ 





THE STORY OF GILGAMES AND THE DELUGE. 


The legend of Gilgames gives the wonderful story of that 
hero, who was king of Erech, called Urut suburi, “ Erech of the 
enclosure.” He heard of the existence of Ea-bani,.a creature 
half bull, half man, extremely wise withal, and apparently de- 
termined to bring him to his capital, as his counsellor. Two 
women were sent to entice him to Erech; they succeeded in 
their mission, and he afterwards became the friend and com- 
panion of the hero. Gilgames then went on an expedition 
against the King of Elam, whom he conquered. Afterwards 
he came into conflict with the goddess Ishtar, who had pro- 
posed marriage to him, but whom he had repulsed, reproaching 
her with her treatment of her former lovers or husbands. 

The result was that Ishtar sent a winged bull against Gil- 
games and his satyr-like counsellor. who, however, succeeded 
in killing the divine animal. A complaint was then made by 
the goddess to the god of the heavens, Anu, and in conse- 
quence of this, perhaps, misfortune came upon them. Ea-bani, 
the satyr, was attacked by some creature that caused his death, 
and Gilgames himself was stricken with a disease, for the cure 
of which he traveled far and wide. At last he set out to find 
the home of the Babylonian Noah ( Pir-napistim), from whom 
he learned the story of the Flood, and by whom, aided by his 
wife, he was cleansed from the malady with which he had been 
smitten. After this he returned with the faithful boatman who 
had piloted him across the sea, to his capital, “ Erech the 
Walled.” 

The poetical legend of the descent of Ishtar into Hades to 
seek Tammuz, the husband of her youth, has, as its introduc- 
tion, a description of Hades which resembles closely that found 
in the legend of Gilgames, and on this account it has been 
thought that it may possibly be an extract from the longer 
work. The completion of the legend of Gilgames can alone 
solve this question. 

















RACES AND RELIGIONS IN AMERICA. 


BY SPEPHEN D. PEET. 


The subject of comparative religion has been under discus- 
sion for many years, and some of the strongest and best thinkers 
have writen upon it well and forcibly. The field which has 
received the most attention and occupied the most important 
position has been the continent of Asia, though Arabia, Africe, 
and the northern part of Europe have also been studied. 

There is, however, a field on the continent of America 
which has not been studied as closely as it deserves, for it car- 
ries us back to a stage of religious development which is more 
primitive than can be found elsewhere, and at the same time 
presents a series of stages which are quite as interesting as 
those found in Eastérn countries. 

It is the purpose of the author to describe the different sys- 
tems as they are found on this continent, especially in regard 
to their geographical situation, and to compare them with those 
which existed in Oriental countries in the earliest time, and to 

oint oat the resemblances. The thought which is to be held 
in mind, is that in America we have a field in which religion 
passed through those stages which are known to have been the 
lowest, and at the same time had reached a stage which was 
nearly or quite as high as any that has been found in the pagan 
or heathen nations of the Old World. This makes this conti- 
nent a remarkable field for the investigation into the subject of 
comparative religion, and especially among the lower races. 


I. The first point to which we shall call attention, is that 
the races and tribes which formerly had dwelt here, were not 
only isolated from other continents, but in a large degree 
from one another, but developed their religious systems in 
parallel lines. It is not claimed that there were any 
mountain barriers which separated the races according to belts 
of latitude and made them subject to such differences of 
climate, for the mountain chains all run in a north and south 
direction, while in the Eastern hemisphere they run in an east 
and west direction. Still it will be found that the races were 
so separated from one another that they deve oped different 
phases of society, different modes of government, different 
forms of religion, and to a great degree different languages. 
There were several causes of separation. In the first place, there 
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were wide belts in which the climate and soil kept certain tribes 
hugging the sea coast, and others the forest belts and regions 
in the interior. 

The chain of the Great Lakes and the rivers ran east 
and west, and formed lines along which certain races cluste:ed; 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Southern sea drawing other tribes. 
To the west of the Rocky Mountains there were rivers and long 
valleys in which separate tribes were settled, each having its 
own mode of life, its own social system and, to a certain ex- 
tent, its own religious customs; while in the midst of the moun- 
tains and on the great plateau of the Intcrior there were other 
tribes and races, which adopted religious practices peculiar to 
themselves. The effect was that a great variety of religious 
systems arose on this continent; systems which were largely the 
product of the region, and greatly influenced by the pecu- 
liarities of the natural surroundings. 

1. To illustrate: the Esquimaux were scattered along the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, and were confined to the ice fields 
and to a region where the year was divided into a long winter 
of darkness and a short summer of daylight. The natural con- 
sequence of this was that they developed a form of religion, or 
superstition, entirely different from any which existed else- 
where. The people here were fishermen and their religion 
consisted in the superstition which peopled the sea with strange’ 
creatures, which they imagined to have supernatural powers 
and at the same time had the human form. To the south of 
this was the second district, which extended from the Arctic 
Sea to the chain of the Great Lakes and as far south as the 
Ohio River. It was occupied by a people mainly hunters, 
who lived on the creatures found in the forests and rivers and 
lakes. It was natural that they should have developed a form of 
religion which had regard to the wild animals which prevailed 
in the forest, and that their mythology should have abounded 
with descriptions of strange creatures which dwe't in the water. 
Stories were told about fish and serpents which were natural- 
istic and at the same time fraught with supernatural powers. 

2. There were tribes living on the prairies as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains and as far ‘north as Lake Winnipeg, who 
might be called nomads and were constantly moving about in 
pursuit of game, spending a part of the time in villages scat- 
tered along the streams, and a part of the time in mountains. 
All of these tribes were totemistic in their beliefs, and yet their 
totems varied, for the people who dwelt in the forest tcok the 
wild animals which abounded about them, and made them their 
totems, while those who dwelt on the prairie lands took the 
buffalo and other animals which roamed on the prairies as their 
totems. The mythology of the two classes varied almost as 
much as did the animals themselves. Even the form of gov- 
ernment varied—in one case it was matriarchy; in the other, it 
was patriarchy. 
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3. Another region is worthy of notice because of the diversity 
of population and the peculiar form of religion which pre- 
vailed. It is the region in which so many mounds were situa- 
ted—mounds which contained a great variety of relics, on 
which the greatest number of symbols have been discovered. 
These symbols are speechles:, but they tell the story about 
_the religious system which prevailed, and have great in- 
terest for the archeologist. It appears that there was a 
great variety in these symbols, and the conclusion is that there 
was a great diversity in the religious beliefs of the people who 
dwelt here. They were symbols which abounded with crosses 
and circles, crescents and squares, animal figures, spiders, birds, 
and serpents; all of which had a latent significance. In fact, 
the symbols all indicate that sun worship was the chief system 
which prevailed here, though it was modified by the lunar cult, 
and by a regard for certain animals and insects, which were 
connected with Nature worship. This is the region where ser- 
pent symbols are very numerous, but the pyramid is also found 
here; the two indicating that there was a greater variety of 
religious systems than prevailed farther north. 

4. The arid region will be considered next. This was separated 
from the region just described, by a wide range of mountains, 
but was, and still is, occupied by a people who have a form of 
religion, as well as a mode of life, distinct from either of. those 
which have been described. Here we find mountaineers who 
are at present shepherds, but were formerly hunters. The 
Navajos are the best representatives of them. But in the 
midst of the mountains the Great Plateau arises, which has 
been calied the “air continent.” It is an arid region, yet it is 
occupied, and has been for an unknown period, by the Pueblo 
tribes, who have developed a communistic state of society and 
are practicing a form of religion which differs from any other 
on the continent. 

5. There was a district in the Vallev of Mexico, but which 
stretched far to the south into the region of Central America. 
Here society had developed beyond the hunter stage, even be- 
yond the ordinary agricultural stage, into a stage in which 
there were many different employments, but all under the con- 
trol of kings and priests. It was a region into which the 
Spaniards entered, and where they found many things which 
surprised them. The form of religion which existed here was 
a matter of greater surprise to the Spaniards, than the social 
development. The symbolism which prevailed here is very 
elaborate and worthy of study.. There was here a system of 
writing, which differed from all others in the world, a system 
which consisted of hieroglyphics, but so mingled with picto- 
graphs that it was difficult to decipher. The system which 
existed here may be regarded as a solar cult, modified by the 
worship of the elements and a regard for personal divinities, 
who seem to be the personification of the heavenly bodies and 
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the Nature powers. This is a form of religion which 
we shall need to study, for it differs from any found 
elsewhere. We may say, however, that it so re- 
sembles that which prevailed in Central America, 
Peru, and other parts of South America, that it 
should be classed under the same head. A term 
has been devised by Major J. W. Powell, which re- 
represents the chief peculiarity; the term is ‘‘ Heno- 
theism.” It consisted in the worship of the Nature 
powers as personified, but making some one of these 
powers the chief object of worship and ascribing 
to it a personal character, but also personifying 
other Nature powers and making them subordinate. 
Thus the religious system corresponded to the state 
of society, of which there were different grades and 
different offices, and at the same time it corre- 
sponded with the works of nature and peculiarities 
of climate, the correlation between the religion and 
the geographical surroundings being very close. 


Now, this is a mere summary, but it shows that 


there were many different forms of religion and dif- 
ferent systems of mythology, on the continent of 
North America, and that they all corresponded to 
the geographical surroundings. The origin of these 
religions and the different stages through which they 
have passed, is another point, but so far as they have 
been studied, the systems all were closely con- 
formed to the geographical situation. We are not 
able to trace any of these systems back to a very 
early period; certainly no such early period as existed 
in the Jands of the far East, but we do find an adapta- 
tion to the surroundings, which are quite as striking 
as any that can be traced in other lands. 

It will be acknowiedged that in the continent of 
Europe there were different systems of religion, and 
that they corresponded with the physical surround- 
ings. The mythology always abounds with stories 
which bring the natural scenery into view and give 
the picture a background, which is not only natural 
but interesting. Such is the case with the Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic mythology. But much of the 
mythology of America is equally beautiful and in- 
teresting, and at the same time it pictures the Ameri- 
can scenery as it was before the white man appeared, 
and is all the more interesting on that account. It is 
true that each tribe or group of tribes was confined 
to a particular locality, and developed its own myth- 
ology and religious system, but this gives great 
variety and furnishes an unbounded field for research 
and for speculation. 
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The continent of America, in fact, fur- 
nishes more systems of religion and of my- 
thology than any other continent upon the 
face of the earth, but they are all systems 
which seem to have grown up in the same 
region where they are now found, and they 
are full of allusions to the physical char- 
acter and topographical features of the 
region where they are preserved. 

II. This brings up the point which is of 
great interest to the scholars who have 
studied the subject of comparative religions. 
One of the first questions is: What is the 
lowest form of religion, and through what 
stages did it pass? We, who live in Christ- 
ian lands, know what the highest form is, 
but the question is as to the lowest. 

On this question there are great differ- 
ences of opinion, and no two are really in 
agreement. The study of the problem in 
connection with the races which were found 
on this continent, may be of service to us, 
especially when we consider the correspond- 
ence of their religion to their social state, 
their domestic life, and their peculiar habits 
and ways. 

We begin with the Hyperboreans, who 
dwelt on the shores of the Arctic Sea, the 
most degraded of all the races upon the face 
of the earth. There never was a people 
more stupid in their religious ideas than 
these people at the far North, and none 
more degraded in their personal character. 
The dark night, which continued so long 
and presented such a strange contrast to the 
ghostly icebergs and cold ice fields, un- 
doubtedly had the effect to keep alive 
the superstitions which prevailed. It is 
not strange that with the muttering ice- 
bergs and swashing of the waves under- 
neath ‘the icy shores, that there should 
have arisen a superstition that a super- 
natural being dwelt under the water, and 
could be seen at times amid the waves. 





Notsr —Uhe cuts show the power of the Shamans among the 
Fsquimaux and their belief in the presence of demons. In one we 
see the boat r.sting on posts, the winter habitation, store houses, 
trees in the middle, the Shaman and the hunters. In another, 
the Shaman stands upon his lodge, and drives back the g me, the 
deer are seen swimming in the water. In the third. we see the 
hunter shooting the game which has been driven up to him by the 
demon and his assis'ants. The control of the Shamaa over the 
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The story, as told by the Esquimaux, is that Sedna was a 
female who accompanied her husband, or liege lord, 1n a canoe 
voyage over the northern sea, but while they were in the midst 
of the waters, there arose a fierce storm and both were likely 
to be overwhelmed. The canoe was overthrown, both fell into 
the water, but the man was able to climb into the canoe again, 
while the woman was ouly able to cling to the sides. While in 
this attitude, the storm blew upon them and the waves threat- 
ened to engulf them, and death seemed near, but the man, 
taking his stone knife or axe, cut off the fingers of the woman 
and thrust her away, so that she sank beneath the waves. The 
superstition of the natives is that this Sedna, who became a 
monster and yet retained her character as a woman, still lives 
under the sea, and whenever a fierce storm arises and the waves 
toss high amid the blasts, and the wind’s shriek, they can not 
only hear the voice of this first of all created beings, but they 
can see her face dimly looking out from beneath the sea, the 
water and the face mingling together to arouse their fears. 
Sedna is the chief divinity of the Arctic regions. She may be 
regarded as the personifications of the sea and the storm, for 
she is supposed to be as cruel as either, and as ready to seize 
upon all who come within her reach and draw them down into 
the dark depths. 

There is another system which prevails in the same region. 
It consists, in the belief that there is not only one living per- 
som who can be regarded as a demon or a ghost, but that 
there are many such, and they continue to inhabit the rocks 
and the earth, and even the air, and are constantly present to 
deprive the people of their food, by driving away the deer 
from their habitations, keeping them from success in fishing, 
and bringing upon them disease and death. This is another 
form of demonism, but the demon now becomes visible and in- 
habits the land as well as the sea, Thereis no ordinary person 
who can overcome the demons or banish them from the sky or 
earth, except the Shaman, and it is his chief mission to pro- 
tect the people from his evil influence, and counteract it by 
his own charms. Illustrations of this fact may -be found in 
what may be called the pictographs or bone cuttings, speci- 
mens of which are given in the cuts. These carved bones are, 
perhaps, the rudest of all the specimens of art which have 
been found on this continent, but are suggestive of the system 
of religion which prevailed. Some have compared the bone 
carvings to those which are found in the caves of Europe, and 
have drawn the inference from the resemblance and other cir- 
cumstances, that the Esquimaux were the descendants of the 
old cave dwellers of Europe; but we know nothing about the 
religion of the cave dwellers and, therefore, can trace no 
resemblance between the two systems. 

We learn from the pictographs and carved bones that the 
people believed implicitly in the power of the presence of 
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demons, and therefore were led to rely upon the power of the 
Shamans, or priests, to dispel or drive away the demons, and 
to bring in the game. We see this illustrated by the cuts, in 
all of which we see the reindeer, and even the fish and other 
creatures subject to the Shaman, while the people were subject 
to his power for their very subsistence. This may be com- 
pared to that form of religion which prevailed in the far East 
in early historic times, which consisted in the belief in demons, 
and depended upon the power of the priest to exorcise them, 
survivals of which were recognized late in history, even among 
the Babylonians. Demonism similar to that which still pre- 
vails in the ice fields of the North, prevailed in archaic times in 
the regions of the far East, especially in Babylonia. This has 
been made known by the recent discoveries. It is supposed, 
also, that the various animal figures which are still common 
here, and have been discovered among the ruins in the midst 
of the mcunds of Babylonia, are really the survival of the 
totemism which prevailed there. 

Similar to this belief in demons and growing out of it, was 
the habit of cutting the shapes of the human face upon the 
surface of the rocks, and placing within them great glaring 
eyes, which seemed to resemble demons looking out from the 
depth of the earth, suggesting the thought that Sedna, the 
great demon of the sea, had changed her abode from the sea 
to the rock, and though silent and speechless, yet was haunt- 
ing the earth. Some have interpreted this as an evidence that 
animism was the earliest form of religion, and that it pre- 
vailed here, along with demonism. This may, indeed, be a 
true interpretation, for it is one characteristic of the supersti- 
tion that there is a hidden soul or spirit in almost every object 
in creation. It is not often that the soul has lineaments which 
can be seen, as in this case of the face in the rocks, but it is 
rather a shadowy ghost and is oftener heard of than seen. 
Such is the belief of the degraded Africans and many other 
races, who dwell far away from the seats of civilization. 

The system of animism is associated with demonism, and 
awakens fear in the mind of the savage, just as the shadow and 
a ghost would awaken a fear in the minds of the partially 
civilized. The three systems which are to be found in the far 
North of this continent may well be compared to those which 
are called the rudest and lowest, z. ¢., fetishism, animism and 
totemism. 

IIJ. The system of totemism comes up next for considera- 
tion. This has been often described, and yet it is poorly under- 
stood. It consists in the belief that animals were the first 
ancestors, and are at present the chief divinities. The names 
of the animals are given to the clans, with the idea that there 
is a charm in the name itself. To make this, however, more 
forcible, the people place the figure of the animal on the tents 
or in front of the houses, on their graves, and in every place 
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which they occupied. Some of the tribes cut the hair, so as to 
represent the animal whose totem they worshiped. There are 
individual totems which are in reality dream gods, for they are 
seen only after iong fasting and in connection with their visions 
or day dreams. This form of religion is quite widespread, but 
prevailed mainly among the hunter tribes, but varies according 
- to locality. The totemism which existed among the Algon- 
quins differed from that found among the Jroquois, and this 
again from that found among the Dakotas, the variations ap- 
pearing even among the separate tribes. The study of sym- 
bolism will bring us into contact with this totemism, and it is 
important that we should realize how deeply-seated it was in 
the mind of the people before we undertake to interpret the 
symbols. 

It would seem as if all nature was haunted by supernatural 
beings, who were regarded by the people as tribal totems and 





Fig. ¢-—The Deer. 





fig. 5 —The Crane, 


as personal divinities. These fabulous animals dwell under the 
waterfalls, in lakes, in caves, in trees, hills, and people the 
landscape everywhere, so that it seems almost impossible to 
escape from their presence and power. Reminders of the 
totems are found upon the tents and houses, the garments, 
personal decorations and ornaments, and fill even the amuse- 
ments with strange associations and thoughts. The most 
singular feature about totemism is that every individual, as 
well as every clan and tribe, is under the special care and 
guardianship of some animal. The figure of the same animal 
is often placed upon the wooden tablets which are placed over 
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the grave of the individual. These grave posts recount the 
exploits of the individual, as well as the religious beliefs, and 
in this respect resemble the grave stones and monuments on 
which the virtues of the deceased are mentioned. 

The cuts represent the grave boards which are still com- 
mon among the Ojibwas, One of these (Fig. 4) represents 
the totem which is the deer, it is placed upside down, to denote 
the death of the person. Along with it are marks showing the 
battles which the person had fought. and below are personal 
decorations and signs of honor as well as the religious beliefs. 
Another one (Fig. 5) represents the crane, which was a com- 
mon and prominent totem in the region. Figures 6 and 7 re- 
present the turtle and the bear, which were also prominent 
totems. Figures 8 and 9 represent the grave boards of the 






Fig. 6.—The Turtle. | Fig. 7.—The Bear. 


Ojibwas, which give the private records as well as the totems 
of the individual. 

It is acknowledged by all students of comparative religion 
that there is a complete series, which can be traced out by the 
study of the ancient monuments of the East; but that there 
was any such series to be found upon this continent, is some- 
what novel, and yet the fact that we have the same social con- 
ditions here which correspond with those which were common 
in the East at various dates, makes the continent a very favor- 
able field for the study of the subject. The prevalence of 
totemism in Old Testament times is shown by the dying words 
of Jacob, for in them he described the animal figures which 
were shown on the escutcheon of each tribe. The lion, on the 
escutcheon of Judah; the serpent, on that of Dan; the wild 
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ass, on that of Issachar; and-the hind on that of Naphtali. 
Totemism prevails among the tribes of Arabia.to this day. 
It also existed in Scandinavia and may be recognized in their 
mythology, as well as in the ornaments and symbols, especially 
the symbol of the dragon seen upon their boats. 

A modified form of totemism is found in the Mississippi 
Valley, especially on the Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Here we see amid the stone graves and in the mounds, a great 
variety of pottery vases, shell tablets, and other relics, on which 
are inscribed circles and squares and spiral lines, crescents, 
sun symbols, winged figures, and human images. These sug- 
gest a thought that sun worship was mingled with animal wor- 





Fig.8.—The Crane. Fig.9.—Dreams 


ship and that religion had grown out of totemism into sun 
worship and assumed a new form. 

IV. There was a system of religion which prevailed among 
the tribes of the Northwest coast. It consisted in the worship 
of supernatural beings in the form of birds, animals, fishes, and 
double-headed serpents; the four elements—air, earth, water 
and fire—each being represented by a special divinity. The 
bird, which is supreme upon the land, is the raven, called Yehl. 
It dwells in the forest, but reigns supremie over the creatures 
in the air. The bear is the animal which is regarded as the 
ruler of the earth. His supernatural character is shown by the 
manner in which he is pictured, for there always is a great 
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glaring eye looking out from every part of the body of the 
bear; his paws, his different limbs, his head, and his ears have 
eyes. In fact, he seems to be all eyes. This is, perhaps, a 
modification of the previous system in which the eyes were 
looking out from the solid rock, but in this case the bear seems 
to be alive,and yet possessed by a hidden spirit. The myths are 
very different from those which prevailed among the tribes of 
the Interior, for they relate to the adventures of sea monsters, 
who had the power of transforming themselves into human be- 
ings, and again into animals. This was the case with the totems 
of the hunter tribes, for transformation was very common and 
many stories are told of the tricks played by means of this 
transformation. There was such a correspondance between the 
animal totems and the Nature powers, that the animals were 
supposed to dwell at the different points of the compass and 
seud the winds and the rains. These were not strictly totems, 
at least not personal or individual totems, but the mingling of 
the totems with the Nature powers personified, formed the 
basis of a great variety of myths, which are very interesting. 

The sea is supposed to hide another divinity called the 
whale killer. This is a fabulous creature, and is capable of 
changing its shape, for there are many stories in which the 
creature appears as a great canoe, but is transformed into a 
sea animal. There are figures upon the fronts of the houses, 
which represent this whale killer as held in the claws of the 
raven, thus indicating that the sea gods and gods of the sky 
have been drawn close together. In this figure the eye is very 
conspicuous, but the winged feathers and the vertebrz of the 
bird and of the whale are also clearly seen. The double- 
headed serpent is generally carried in the hand, and is a sym- 
bol which served an important part in the dances. It is called 
the sisul and is generally worn in front of the stomach. The 
human face and eyes may be seen at the center, the animal 
head and eye at either end, with the serpent body and scales 
between the heads. This illustrates the habit of bringing to- 
gether their divinities into one object. 

The stories are numerous which celebrate the exploits of 
these various creatures, but they all convey the idea that they 
are supernatural beings and to be worshiped as well as feared. 
There are many dances and religious ceremonies in which the 
natives cover themselves with blankets and put upon their 
heads great masks representing the head and jaws of the wolf, 
This suggests the idea that human beings are sometimes trans- 
formed into animals, and reminds us of the transformation 
which is so common in all parts of the continent, for there 
were no hard and fast lines between the different animals, or 
between animals and men. The supposition formerly was that 
they were designed as the totems of the tribes, but the opinion 
now is that they embodied the mvthologies and represent the 
villages, as each village was founded by a supernatural being, 
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who gave power and authority to the chief, or human founder, 
to represent him; the result was that the different crests were 
carved into the poles, some of them representing the super- 
natural being, the bird or fish, or some other animal; also the 
crest of the village chief, and the crest of the different de- 
scendants of the first chief. It is to,be noticed that the human- 
izing tendency was very strong, so that all the birds and ani- 
mals and creatures of the sea were spoken of as having human 
attributes; the eye, the symbol of humanity, being placed in 
all parts of the bodies, whether beasts or birds. 

Mr. Hill-Tout says: ‘‘The sculptures and paintings were 
sacrificial and not totemistic in character.”” The son inherited 
his father’s rank and property, with all his carvings and crests 
and emblems, which were largely commemorative in character. 
There was a tendency among all these people to humanize 
everything. The raven, the wolf and the bear, and all other 
animals were humanized, and stories were told about them, as 
if they were human beings. Conversation is held between 
men and women and the animals, and even between the 
heavenly bodies—the sun, moon, and the stars. There were 
no lines which separated the material from the animal, the 
animal from the human, the human from the divine or super- 
natural being. An immense amount of mythology has accu- 
mulated in this way, for everything on the earth, in the air, in 
the sea or sky, whether animal, men and women, or heavenly 
bodies, are mingled together, intermarry and converse, and their 
adventures are very numerous. 

V. There is a form of religion still existing in the interior 
of the continent, which well deserves our attention, and we 
hope to describe it more at length in the future. It is tound 
among the Navajoes, who dwelt among the mountains of Utah 
and Colorado. This religion consists in the worship of the 
elements, such as the clouds, the sky, the rainbow, the moun- 
tains, lakes, hills, and also animals, birds, and other creatures, 
which inhabited them. The mythology is very beautiful and 
picturesque, and shows that the love of nature abounded with 
all this people. There is no mythology that is more beautiful 
than that which comes to us from the tribes who dwelt in the 
deep interior of the continent. Their mythology was founded 
upon their religion, and their religion sprang from the love of 
nature. We may call it superstition, yet it was a superstition 
that peopled everything with harmless divinities. Even the 
serpent, which was generally supposed to be treacherous and 
hostile and dangerous is represented as a benefactor, and 
always bestowing gifts upon the people; in fact, the serpent is 
a symbol of the rain-cloud, which is always a welcome visitor. . 
The people watch the sky,closely, for their very existence de- 
pends upon having rain. 

There is a distinction between the religion of the Navajoes, 
who were formerly hunters but now are sheperds, and the 
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Pueblos. The Navajoes were mountaineers, 
yet they retain the same religion they had 
when in their wild state. Their myth- 
ology is very beautiful and abounds with 
allusions to all the beautiful things of na- 
ture—clouds, sunbeams, sparkling waters, 
crystals. rocks of the mountains, mosses, 
twigs of trees, animals which inhabit the 
caves and rocks, birds among the trees, 
supernatural beings that are in the clouds, 
divinities that dwell on the mountain tops; 
all are mingled together, and the strangest 
fancies are indulged in, in describing them. 
There seems to have been, also, a deeper 
apprehension of the meaning of nature 
than most people have, certainly much 
deeper and more varied than anything 
found among the white population of that 
region or any other. Everything was 
shadowy and filled with supernatural 
creatures. 

VI. There wasa form of religion which 
prevailed among the tribes of the Interior, 
which consisted in the worship of the Na- 
ture powers, under the figure of theserpent. 

There are occasional figures upon the 
pottery found in the mounds, and upon 
the shields and other ornaments found 
among the Pueblos, which represent 
winged figures. These can hardly be 
called totems, for they are more like 
mythological creatures. They may be re- 
garded as connecting links between totems 
and a higher form of symbolism. In will 
be seen in the figure that the serpents 
have feathered heads and large wings; the 
body is open, so as to show the heart. 
The sun symbol is connected with each 
- winged serpent. The figures on the 
shields have wings, but they also have the 
serpent below the feet. 

These serpents were also regarded as 
divinities which ruled over the different 
parts of creation. There was, however, 
the same superstition that prevailed else- 
where on the continent, that there were 
supernatural beings everywhere present, 
in the sky above, in the depths of the earth 
below, in different directions upon the 
earth; and that all the elements,—the air, 
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the earth, fire, and water, were haunted or possessed by 
unseen creatures. The main difference between this system 
and that which prevailed farther north, was that the ser- 
pent took its place in the sky, instead of a raven, as it was 
the personification of the cloud and was supposed to bring 
the rains. This furnishes an explanation for the celebrated 
snake dance. The people, it appears, were not satisfied 
with offering their prayers to the cloud divinities, or making 
symbols of the rain clouds, when they performed their 
ceremonies, but they must have some live object which they 
could hold in their hands and mouth, and realize that they had 
brought it under their power, This was, perhaps, not thought 
out deliberately, but came to them from their habit of putting 
ail their prayers into sacred dramas and religious ceremonies, 
and makiny everything as concrete as possible. 

It is to be noticed here that no prayer was effective unless 
it was symbolized and made substantial by something that 
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Fig.11. —Ornamented Wall of Buried City in Honduras. 





could be seen. It was on this account that so many frames, 
which are called altars, are erected, consisting of painted slats 
of wood, while in front of them are other figures of the rain- 
clouds, surrounded by rods, the ears of corn and other objects 
placed as offerings in front of the altars. This form of reli- 
gion is, perhaps, more reasonable than that which prevailed in 
the region of the North, for it consists of sacred dramas in 
which the prayers of the people are acted out, the ceremonies 
all proving to be very carefully observed, and there is gener- 
ally a spirit of reverence among the people. The heavenly 
bodies are closely watched, especially the sun in its move- 
ments through the sky. The superstition is that when it ap- 
proaches the solstitial point, that there must be a prayer and 
religious ceremony, or it will never return. 
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The Pueblos have a mythology which abounds with stories 
about the various animals, such as the wolf, the bear, the mole, 
as well as the serpent. The eagle is very prominent in their 
mythology. They carry with them shields upon which are in- 
scribed or painted in different colors human figures, with tur- 
reted caps upon their heads, symbolizing the mountains, a bear 
standing on either side, a serpent below the feet, thus showing 
that the close association of animals, human beings, and 
divinities, all mingled together and surrounded by the elements 
of nature. The serpent figures vary conspicuously in their 
mythology. Much can be learned from the study of their 
religious customs, and especially comparing the myths and 
ceremonies'‘common among them, with those which prevailed 
among the wild tribes scattered about them. 

VII. We shall next consider the religion of the so-called 
civilized races, such as the Nahuas, Mayas, and others situated 
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Fig. 12.—Fresco Figure from Mexico. 


in Mexico and Central America, including the Quichuas in 
Peru. The religion of the Mayas was fundamently the same as 
that of the Nahuas. Most of the gods were deified heroes, 
though we occasionally find traces of an older sun-worship, 
and the conjecture is that an original astral worship once 
prevailed. 

This is illustrated by the cuts. One of which represents 
the frescoes on the walls of a buried temple in Honduras. In 
these trescoes human forms are covered with animal heads 
and surrounded by figures representing plumed serpents. An- 
other cut (Fig. 12) represents paintings from Monte Alban in 
Mexico. In these an animal headed creature seems to be facing 
a draped altar. The significance of the picture is unknown. An- 
other cut (Fig. 13) represents a row of idols, which has also been 
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discovered in Honduras. There are no altars in front of these 
and so they form an exception to the general rule, for in most 
cases where human images are seen, there are altars in front of 
them; many of them being in the shape of animals or huge 
dragons or nondescript creatures. 

VIII. There was a form of religion which prevailed in 
Peru. It consisted mainly in the deifying of the Incas, who 
were regarded as the sons of the sun, and so, in a measure, 
divine. The symbols in Peru were, however, mainly images 
of the sun and moon. These were placed on the walls of the 








Fig. 13.—ldols in Honduras. 


temples, the best specimens of which were seen by the 
Spaniards at Quito. It appears that sun-diais were numerous 
and that from these the Peruvian priests calculated the seasons, 
and by this means regulated all the affairs of the nation. 
There were no such carved statues in Peru, as have been dis- 
covered in Central America, and no altars which betokened 
that sacrifies were offered to kings; yet the government of 
Peru was based on the idea that the Inca was superior to all, 
and that the Inca race belonged to a different order. 

















THE MAYAS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


We have recently been reperusing a book which, if its con- 
clusions are correct, should be regarded as the most remarkable 
work that has proceeded from the pen of an American author. 
We refer to Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon’s ‘‘ Queen Méo and the 
Egyptian Sphinx,” published in 1896. The book contains much 
valuable information as to the archzological remains which are 
so abundant in Yucatan, illustrated by many excellent plates. 
For this, all antiquarians interested in the ancient civilization of 
the American continent must be highly grateful to Dr. Le 
Plongeon. Why, then, have they practically agreed to taboo the 
work he has done? We do not refer to the “students of Ameri- 
can archeology and universal history,” whom he specially ad- 
dresses in his Preface, but to “the so-called learned men of our 
day,” who, he says, “are the first to oppose new ideas and the 
bearers of these.” We sympathize with Dr. Le Plongeon in 
this remark, but, then, we must add, that the new ideas, if ° 
true, will gradually force acceptance. This is general experi- 
ence, and those who first opposed such ideas become their 
strongest advocates. Perhaps the time for this has not yet 
arrived, but surely, if it is to be so, we ought to see signs of its 
approach. Dr. Le Plongeon’s views have been before the public 
ever since the publication of his “Sacred Mysteries Among the 
Mayas and the Quichés,” in which work he gives the Maya 
alphabet side by side with the ancient Egyptian, to show their 
similarity. It may be that the very boldness of the author’s 
conclusions has prejudiced learned men against them, particu- 
lar.y those who might be supposed to welcome outside light on 
the subject of their researches. Unfortunately specialists are 
very apt to look with an unfavorable eye on anything outside 
of their own particular specialty, particularly if the work of an 
“amateur,” or, let us say, a-non-professional. So that, in the 
present case, the very attempt to show a connection between 
Maya-land and Egypt may be expected to arouse the opposi- 
tion of both Americanists and Egyptologists. And yet surely 
there must be some specialist sufficiently open-minded to in- 
vestigate the truth of the statement, made by Dr. Le Plongeon, 
with reference to the legend on the frieze of the temple of 
Kabul at Izamal, that “ anyone who can read hieratic Egyptian 
inscriptions will have no difficulty in translating said legend by 
the aid of a Maya dictionary.” If no such person has done so, 
we think it must-be because there is something radically wrong 
in the author’s explanation of the facts. 

To an ordinary reader this explanation is so extraordinary, 
that a prejudice against it is almost ceftain to be aroused in the 
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mind. Of course there are exceptions, and those who are more 
interested in occult matters than in those of everyday experi- 
ence must welcome some of Dr. Le Plongeon’s dissertations. 
We do not question the truth of his occult observations, but we 
doubt whether they give support to the far-reaching conclu- 
sions he has arrived at. How can the following statement be 
accepted as fact, without overwhelming and detailed proof, 
especially as the Mayas appear to have been limited to a small 
portion of the American continent: ‘Like the English of to- 
day, the Mayas sent colonists all over the earth. These car- 
ried with them the language, the traditions, the architecture, 
astronomy, cosmogony, and other sciences—in a word, the 
civilization of their mother country. . . We find vestiges of 
it, and of their language, in all hi-torical nations of antiquity 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe. . . It is easy to follow their 
tracks across the Pacific to India, by the imprints of their 
hands dipped in a red liquid and pressed against the walls of 
temples, caves, and other places looked upon as sacred, to im- 
plore the benison of the gods—also of their name Maya, given 
to the banana tree, symbol of their country, whose broad leaf 
is yet a token of hospitality among the natives of the islands; 
then along the shores of the Indian Ocean and those of the 
Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates; up that river to 
Babylon, the renowned City of the Sun; thence across the 
Syrian desert to the valley of the Nile, where they finally set- 
tled, and gave the name of their mother country to a district 
of Nubia, calling it Maiu or Maioo, After becoming firmly 
established in Egypt, they sent colonists to Syria. These 
reached as far north as Mount Taurus, founding on their way 
settlements along the coast of the Mediterranean, in Sidon, 
Tyre, the valley of the Orontes, and again on the banks of the 
Euphrates, to the north of Babylon, in Mesopotomia.” If this 
series of migrations ever took place, then the civilization of the 
whole world, with the possible exception of China, Corea and 
Japan, has been derived from Central America, a country of a 
few million of inhabitants in its palmiest days. 

It is true that Dr. Le Plongeon finds references in Maya 
records to the destruction of a vast territory in the Atlantic 
Ocean, with nearly all its inhabitants, sixty millions in number, 
who may have formed the stock from which the Maya sprang. 
Df the destruction of the Island of Atlantis, which is sup- 
posed to have been the last remnant of that territory, much has 
veen written. The ancient Egyptians appear to have had a 
tradition of such a catastrophe, and if an Atlantis ever really 
existed, there may have been communication between North- 
ern Africa and Central America thousands of years ago. It is 
with the ancient Egyptians, more especially, Dr. Le Plongeon 
would connect the ‘aon, oing so far as to say that they twice 
colonized Egypt, and that Roca Moo erected the oldest monu- 
ment—the Sphinx—to the memory of her assassinated brother- 
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husband Prince Coh, ruler of Yucatan, from which she had to 
flee to escape the vengeance of nis brother Aac, whom she re- 
fused to marry. ' 

That the ancient Egyptians had knowledge of the Ameri- 
can continent is very probable, and we are inclined to think 
that the Atlantean continent referred to by some early writers, 
as pointed out by Dr. Le Plongeon, was actually America itself. 
There may have been a catastrephe destroying much land in. 
the region of the Antilles, but the “ destruction” of Atlantis, 
was probably only a metaphor denoting that America had be- 
come lost to navigators. “The peoples of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean were the great navigators of the ancient world, and 
the e is little doubt but that they reached this continent. Dr. 
Le Plongeon points out that Diodorus Siculus attributes the 
discovery of the Western Continent to the Phoenicians. He 
affirms that the Carthaginians reached the shores of Yucatan 
at least five hundied years before Christ, and he claims to have 
discovered portraits of Phoenicians at Chichen. If the decree 
mentioned by Aristotle as having been enacted by the Senate 
of Carthage, toward the year 509 B. C., to stem the current of 
emigration that had set toward the Western Lands, refers, as is 
supposed by Dr. Le Ploxgeon, to America, then there must 
have been constant: intercourse between this continent and 
Northern Atrica. Why, then, did this intercourse cease? 

Dr. Le Plongeon says, with great propriety, that it followed 
from the destruction of Carthage and the supremacy of the 
Romans, who were not navigators. 

That there was a communication between the two conti- 
nents for a long period is highly probable, at least, and by such 
a fact would we explain the existence of various similarities 
between the civilization of the Old and the New Worlds. But 
the current runs in a direction opposite to that suggested by 
Dr. Le Plongcon. It is now known that Egypt and Babylonia 
were great centers of culture six thousand years before the 
commencement of the Christian era, and there is nothing what- 
ever in Central America to justify the assignment of half that 
period to its culture.* None the less Dr. Le Plongeon is to be 
congratulated on the good work he has done in collecting in- 
formation which will aid largely some-day in deciding the im- 
portant question of American origins. 





*The great city of Angkor-Thom in Cambodia, Southern Asia, whose ruins present certain 
features in common with the ruins in Yucatan, was founded, according to oral tradition and the 
annals of Cambodia, in the year 443 B.C. Its temples show in their sculptures a ot 
Hindoo and Buddhist influences. 
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“DENEHOLES” OF ESSEX AND KENT, ENGLAND. 


BY A. L. LEWIS. 


Not far from the banks of the Thames, between London 
and Gravesend, and on each side of the river, there are some 
deep narrow shafts, at the bottom of which are chambers cut 

out of the chalk; these are 
(7 called “dencholes,’”’ and, so 
{ $a - - far as I know, are not found 
anywhere else, and I think it 
may be worth while to place a 
short description of them be- 
fore the readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN, SO that if any 
similar excavations are to be 
found in America, a compari- 
son may be made between 
them. 
Ata place called Hangman’s 
Wood, near Grays in Essex,on 
chm the north bank of the Thames, 
Occ lte: there were more than fiity of 
these ‘‘deneholes” in six acres; at this place the chalk is cov- 
ered by a bed of Thanet sand, with a little gravel on the tcp, 
and shafts about three feet wide were sunk through these into 
the chalk below; foot-holes were cut into the sides of the 
shafts, some of 
which still re- 
main. When 
the chalk was 
reached, oval 
chambers, usu- 
ally six in num- 
ber, each from 
20 to 30 feet 
feet long, ten 
feet or so wide, 
and perhaps 20 
feet high, were 
cut in it, radi- 
ating from the plan an 8 
foot of the 
shaft. In some cases the ends of the partitions between the 
chambers have been cut off and left standing, as pillars. (See 
Plan B.) 

A heap of earth has accumulated at the foot of each shaft, 
during the centuries that have elapsed since its formation (what 
little evidence that has been been found, goes to show that they 
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are at least as old as the Roman occupation, and perhaps much 
older). Here and there the roofs have broken in, because they 
were cut too near the sand, and in several instances a chamber 
belonging to one shaft had been cut into, in making a chamber 
for another. 

Several “deneholes” of the same kind are found near Berley, 
on the south side of the Thames, where the strata are similar 
to those at Grays. It has been found that the gravel and sand 
taken out in making the shafts-had been spread over the ground 
between them, so as to preserve its level; while the chalk cut 
out of the chambers had all been taken away, and it has been 
supposed that these “ deneholes” were merely chalk mines, but, 
as the chalk comes to the surface a very little way off, it is not 
likely that people would have sunk shafts ‘sixty feet, deep to 
get at it, although when dug out it was probably used in some 
way or other, and it seems, on the whole, that the hypothesis 
that the “deneholes” were the secret storehouses for grain, 
said by the Romans, to have been made by the Britons along 
the banks of the Thames, furnishes the most probable explana- 
tion of their existence. 


+ 
rT 





ORIGIN OF THE ART OF WRITING. 


BY HENRY PROCTOR. 


Man wrote before he spoke. The gesture-language which 
preceded articulated speech, was a mode of picture-writing in 
the air, which led up by degrees to drawing on the g:ound, on 
bones, on stones, and on the bark of trees. Doing was earlier 
than saying, and dumb drama was enacted first. North Ameri- 
can Indians still make use of gesture-language, and African 
nations, such as the Waganda, frequently have recourse to 
drawing figures on the ground to illustrate imperfect oral 
description, and show surprising cleverness in the truthfulness 
of their rough and ready delineations.* 

Leibnitz remarked that the the Chinese writing might seem 
to have been invented by a deaf person; its foundation being 
so like that of gesture-signs addressed to the eye. The oldest 
Chinese characters are called Liang-Hing, that is images or 
ideographs. A considerable number of these are identical 
with the Egyptian hieroglyphics. A comparison of certain 
Egyptian signs with those of North American Indians indi- 
cate acommon origin. The Egyptians, in fact, engraved the 
same symbols which the Indians still figure in the air. 

Things aré portrayed before thought. Men thought in 
things, just as the de:f and dumb think and speak to-day. As 
one great writer remarks: “ They were éhingers rather than 
thinkers.”” From writing in the air to writing on the ground is 





** Natural Genesis,’”’ Vol. 1. (Massey). 
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a natural and almost insensible step, and thus we have ideo- 
graphs independent of words. And thus Lenormant in his 
great work oa the Pheenician alphabet,* affirms as an incon- 
testable fact, that all systems of writing have originated in 
ideograms—first, with a picture of the object itself, and after- 
wards by a gradual rocess, the same pictares were used to 
symbolize abstract ideas. But the most primitive writings 
were purely ideographs and did not depict any sound; they 
were absolutely independent of words; having an existence 
and a signification, apart from all pronunciation, and the 
spoken language was thus quite distinct from the written lan- 
guage, so that anyone could understand the one without know- 
ing the other and vice-versa. 

From writing purely ideographic there was a gradual 
advance to phonetic writing, by connecting each sign with an 
appropriate word, and how the further step to syliabism was 
taken, may easily be traced in the older languages. In the 
Accadian, for instance; the word for God, “ annap,” came to be 
represented by the syllable “am,” and the word for father, 
“atta,” by the syllable “at”; the word for good, “ chiga,” by 
* chi,” and so on, ad lib. 

The Chinese have never passed beyond the syllabic stage. 
Each word of their language is composed of a single syllable, 
distinguished by a “key” (clef) or determinative. Thus the 
syllable pa has eight different meanings. If we add to this 
syllable the “ key” of plant, it becomes “ danana”’; if the “key” 
of sickness, it denotes ‘‘wound” or “scar”; if the sign for 
mouth is added, it denotes “a cry,” and so forth. The ele- 
ments of the Chinese language consist of 450 phonetics and 
214 keys. The Japanese, being a far more progressive nation, 
have reduced the Chinese symbolic-phonetic writing to a 
syllabary of 47 characters. 

Among other nations, a further step in the formation of the 
alphabet was taken by decomposing the syllable, and repre- 


senting it by distinct signs, the consonant and the vowel. The - 


Egyptian, which are the most widely-known of all hiero- 
lyphics, present the peculiarity of being used, some as simple 
etters, others as ideographs. So that the same word might 

exhibit a mixture of all three, viz., ideographic, representing 

an idea, and phanetic, representing a sound; and the latter 
might be either alphabetic or syllabic. For further convenience 
in writing the hieroglyphics were first simplified, until they 
reached the hieratic stage, and finally the demotic or enchorial, 
which approaches most nearly to the cursive writing of to-day. 

These three, however, were used simultaneously for many cen- 

turies. Monumental hieroglyphics did .not fall into disuse 

until the third century B.C., but the written hieroglyphs were 
employed at all periods, especially for religious texts. 
De Rougé sought to grove that the Phcenician and. conse- 


*“ Alphabet Phoenician,” *’::. I. 
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quently, our modern alphabets, were derived from the Fgypt- 
ian, but from the evidence at present available it seems prob- 
able that the Egyptian hieroglyghics were not the ancestor of 
any system other than their own. The tendency of research 
in this direction goes to show, rather that many systems of 
writing were invented and grew up independently of each other. 


++ 
TT 





SOME PAPERS READ BEFORE THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION IN 1904. 





Group MARRIAGE IN AUSTRALIAN TRIBES. 


Mr. A. W. Howitt read a paper on “Group Marriage in 
Australian Tribes,” in which he confirms the position taken by 
Mr. L. H. Morgan, and observes that the native tribes which 
surround Lake Eyre, in Central Australia, had two forms of 
marriage. One followed upon betrothal of children by their 
mothers, and the other was the subsequent marriage of the 
~woman to a younger brother of her husband. On ceremonial 
occasions this latter form of marriage was extended in the 
tribe by the allotment to each of men and women who were 
already allotted to each other.under one or other of the two 
marriages. This group-marriage also occurred in other tribes 
in Southeast Australia, either in the form which it had in the 
Lake Eyre tribes, or as a survival of custom. It was shown by 
the system of relationship in the Australian tribes to have been 
at one time common to all. In the Lake Eyre tribes there was 
female descent with group-marriage. In other tribes in which 
group-marriage was merely a survival, or was merely indicated 
by the terminology of relationship, there had been more or 
less an approach to a form of individual marriage, accompanied 
by a change from female to male descent. Changes such as 
these were attended also by alteration of the social organization 
of the tribes. In one direction there had been a segmentation 
of the tribe from a division of two intermarrying exogamous 
moieties of the tribal community to four such divisions, and. 
finally into eight, with a change also in the line of descent. In 
the other direction there had been a partial or complete loss 
of this division of the community into four and eight segments. 
The tribe had become organized on a geographical basis into a 
number of iocal groups, and these localities had become exo- 
gamous and intermarrying. In these changes in the organiza- 
tion of the tribes, the line of descent had passed from the 
female to the male line. In the Lake Eyre tribes a group of 
totems was attached to each exogamous society. These re- 
mained in existence in the segmentatic 1 into four and eight 
groups. In those tribes where the organization of the tribe 
had become local, the totem groups had either become more 
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or less extinct, or had changed in extreme cases into magical 
names without influence in marriage. 


BREAK-UP OF THE MATRIARCHATE. 

Mr. R. S. Lepper contributed a paper on che “ Break-up of 
the Matriarchate,” in which he considered the matriarchal 
cvuntry of Southern India, its former wide and present narrow 
exteut, and as a stage of civilization. He indicated that asa 
working social system the advantages of the matriarchate were 
that it led to love marriages, terminable at pleasure and leaving 
the mother the custody of the children, whilst it facilitated 
natural selection and secured the liberty of woman. Its dis- 
advantages were that it conflicted with the natural affection of 
father for child, caused the frequent desertion of the wife by 
the husband, and went against the desire to provide for wife 
and children independant of the matriarcnal clan. In respect 
to the effect of progress on the matriarchate, great difficulty 
arose in alienating or even developing the land of the clan, 
owing to the necessity for getting the consent of every clans 
man, for the matriarchate put the husband in the position of 
tenant at will, never secure from eviction in favor of a success- 
ful rival. Nor was the wife ever sure of her husband’s faith- 
fulness. There thus arose a consequent dislike of the system 
by both husband and wife in cases of true love marriages. The 
tendency was forthe matriarchate to pass into the patriarchate 
when the latter was the highest system known as practicable, 
owing to the unsetiled state of society. After some remarks 
on the matriarchate as a political form, upon the patriarchal- 
matriarchal feud, and attempts that had been made to modify 
the matriarchate, Mr. Lepper concluded by saying that the 
revolt against the matriarchate had been very marked during 
the last twenty-five years. 


CLASSIFICATION SOCIALE. 


M. Edmond Demolins, of Paris, in a paper on “ Classifica- 
tion Sociale,” given in French, explained that his object was to 
substitute for the elementary and artificial classification of 
Le Play. which was to-day insufficient, a natural classification 
of human societies. This work was the result of twenty-five 
years of unceasing study since the death of his master, Frederic 
Le Plav; and as a result he had undertaken the work of mak- 
ing a classification of social types with reference to their total 
and general combination of characteristics, now better known 
thin formerly, thanks to the progress of science, rather than 
upon the artificial classification on the lines of one character- 
istic only. 

ORIGIN OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
Professor W. Ridgeway read an interesting paper on an 


anthropological view of the origin of tragedy, in which he ex- 
plained that in the case of Greek tragedy scholars were agreed 
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until recently that it originated in the worship of Dionysus, 
that it was invented by the Dorians, that the Satyric drama 
was invented by the same Dorians, and that the thymele was 
from the outset the altar of Dionysus. He considered that all 
these propositions were either wholly, or in part, untrue. The 
evidence pointéd to the conclusion that the drama in Greece 
originated in the worship of the dead long before the cult of 
Dionysus spread from Thrace. The claim of the Dorians, 
though quoted by Aristotle in the Poetics, was not endorsed by 
him. The only really Dionysiac part of the tragedy was the 
Satvric drama, which was of northern origin, and was appended 
to the old local ritu:l when the cult of Dionysus was super- 
impo-ed-on that of Adrastus or other local hero. And the 
recitation of a hero’s fate at his tomb indicated that the thy- 
mele was originally the shrine or tomb of the local hero. The 
development effected by Thespis consisted, not in the intro- 
duction of an actor into the ceremony. or in the use of “ tragic 
dances” for moral purposes, but in the separation of what had 
hitherto been a piece of religious ritual from the local shrine, 
and the conversion of it into a distinct form of literary per- 
formance which could be enacted anywhere. It.was in this 
sense that Thespis “ carried about his plays on wagons.” The 
analogy of medieval drama was exact; originally a piece of 
religious ritual performed in church, and based on a particular 
set of incidents, it became detached both from locality and 
topic, and fell into the hands of “strolling players.” 


Royat Toms oF MENA. 


Mr. J. Garstang read a paper on the so-called “ Royal Tomb 
of Mena, at Negadeh (Nagada) in Upper Egypt.” He showed 
photographic slides of it, and explained that his excavations 
had been supplementary to those of M. de Morgan, and that 
the results suggested that the tomb was really that of Mena’s 
mother. 


INTERMENT OF THE EarRLy IRON AGE. 


Mr. F. R. Coles and Dr. T. H. Bryce presented a paper on 
an “Interment of the Early Iron Age found at Moredun, near 
Edinburgh.” It was the first completely attested instance of 
an intcrment associated with relics of the Early Iron Age in 
Scotland, and was discovered in August, .903. The human 
remains were contained in a cist, 4 feet long, 2 feet 3 inches 
wide, and 22 inches deep, covered by several flagstones of varv- 
ing size. The relics comprised a fibula, a ring brooch or buckle, 
and a circular open unornamented pin-head. A comparison of 
the two skulls with those of the district, showed agreement in 
general characters, and rendered it probable that the type now 
prevailing in Midlothian was already established when the in- 
terment took place. 

Dr..T. H. Bryce also read a paper on “A Phase of Transi- 
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tion between the Chambered Cairns and Closed Cists in the 
Southwest Corner of Scotland.” 

Mr. R. T. Gunther made some observations upon cimaruta, 
a well-known Neapolitan charm, consisting of the reproduction 
in silver of a sprig of rue from which it got its Italian name, to 
which was appended 1n most examples a large number of sub- 
sidiary charms. The paper was illustrated by lantern slides and 
examples of the charm. 

Professor E. B. Poulton exhibited a series of palzolithic 
implements from the northeast coast of the Isle of Wight, a 
locality in which palzolithic implements, he said, had not pre- 
viously been found. The series exhibited every stage from the 
simple flake to the finished implement, clearly indicating that 
the implements had been manufactured 1m situ. 

Professor A. Macalister exhibited a series of skulls from 
the excavation made at Gezer by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, representing the ethnology of the third and fourth strata. 
As the peoples of the first and second strata practised crema- 
tion, skulls from these strata were not represented in the series. 





++ 
TT 


SOPHISTRY ON THE SUBJECT OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGIONS.* 


BY FREDEKICK BLISS, D. D., LL.D. 


The free-thinking theologian will declare that when he frees 
himself from Christian dogmas, he is the representative of the 
“universal science of religion.”” Single religions, such as the . 
Christian, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, are only the material 
out of which the universal science is composed. That is exactly 
as it is with history, whose single facts should be only material 
for something general to be built up out of them. Let us take 
animism as an example. Every man has a soul, even the 
Negro and the Red Indian; therefore animism, 7. ¢. the worship 
of souls, can be fuund among all peoples. Everywhere men 
recognize the soul as the most imperishable essence of the 
man, and they feel also that the departed must be living in a 
higher form of existence. 

Animism has been the ground-form of religion among alk 
peoples, and out of it all religions have been evolved; just as, 
according to Darwin, put of imperfect life more perfect con- 
tinually arose. Yet the Greeks, so far as we know, honored 
their dead, while they paid a higher worship to the gods of 
heaven and of the earth and of the under-world. The proof, 
therefore, fails completely with them, and with the Romans 
and the Teutons as well. The sophists, English and German, 
try to do what is impossible, namely to explain religion in alk 
its forms, the lowest and the highest, from the nature of man. 


® Extracts from the Expository Times for October, 1904. 
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But religion is a relation between God and man, between the 
Eternal and beings who are of yesterday. Now how can the 
relation between them be explained from the weaker factor 
alone, the infinitely stronger one being completely ignored? 
Is it not atheism to suppose that religion arose in man and 
was only evolved out of man? Can any facts to prove it be 
found among the Israelites? None. Though there are at least 
so-called survivals, remains of an earlier faith driven out by 
the worship of Jehovah. 


ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE HIsToORY OF RELIGION. 


Certain Assyriologists derive everything from Babylon, 
The Odyssey, the seven Kings of Rome, and the Athenian 
Tyranicides. A spirit of perverseness, has entered into them. 
There was a book which attempted in quite a comprehensive 
manner to carry back New Testament and Old Testament 
narratives to Babylon. Eberhard Schrader, one of the found- 
ers of Assyriology, had published this book, ‘“ The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament,’’ which gives all the 
parallel cases and coincidences between the two. It was 
strictly scientific, and very tedious for the uninitiated. The 
third edition had become necessary, and the author, on account 
of his health, had to resign its preparation to others, guos 
honoris causa non nomino. They have removed what was most 
scientific, namely, the Assyrian texts, substituted for them 
plenty of sophistry, and even enlarged the title to include the 
Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and the New Testament. By one 
of the editors the following subjects are referred to Babylonian 

‘originals: the Divine Sonship; Messiah Christ and His fight 
with the devil and with Antichrist; His death, His three days’ 
sojourn in the grave; His descent into hell; His resurrection 
and ascension to heaven. ; 

But between those Assyriologists aad us there is this differ- 
ence, we trust to impress even the twentieth century by scientific 
facts; whilst they fear that, since everything in Babylon was 
inferior to what can be found in Greece and Rome, and since, 
moreover, the Assyrians were an unspeakably abominable peo- 
ple, they could not make themselves interesting without soph- 
istry. 

HONORING THE DEaD. 


When anyone died, the relatives tore their clothes. 
Why? To pay divine honor to the dead, says one; so 
here we have animism. Or, says another, slaves wore 
. tattered garments, and they also wore sackcloth; therefore 
the mourner, in tearing his garments, till he could get hold of 
sackcloth, declared himself to be the slave of the departed. 
The plant Aellebore, which grew luxuriously near the town of 
Anticyra, was used as a remedy for mental disturbances, which 
_ were attributed to black gall. But now comes another, and 
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says, “ That is not quite the meaning of the tearing, nor of the 
sackcloth. These things, with the cutting of the hair, were 
practised by mourners to make themselves unrecognizable out 
of tear of the ghost. The shrill cry at the funeral is to drive 
away ghosts.” According to the Fourth Book of Moses, in a 
tent wherein someone had died, every vessel without a lid be- 
« meunclean. The explanation these theorists give is that the 
Israelites feared lest the spirit, in terror at being driven out of 
its house, might have slipped into the vessel, which it could 
not do if it had a closed lid. Such theories are considered to- 
day as great and high wisdom, and if ever a student, with his 
yet unspoiled understanding, recognizes them as nonsense, and 
then speaking English, calls a spade a spade, he will be gravely 
rebuked. 

We have heard of the Orphic mythology. Zeus has a son, 
Dionysus..to whom he gives over the sovereignty of the world. 
But the Titans (7. ¢. mankind) waylay him, tear him to pieces 
and devour him. Athena rescues his heart and brings it to 
Zeus, restores his son to life and kills the miscreants with his 
lightning; from their ashes spring the original men. Accord- 
ing to this, men are on one side a divine race, for something 
remains in them of the eaten son of God; on the other side 
they are in a state of rebellion and laden with original sin, 
from which they are now freed by the Orphic religion, and by 
the adoration of the Son of God who was slain and restored 
to life. These are well known facts, and the Orphic dogmas 
lasted and spread towards Egypt and towards Asia, and every- - 
where Greek-Macedonian dominion extended. Shall we be 
bold and maintain that evidently the whe whole of New Testa- . 
ment teaching has its origin here? 

We could find more than the Orphic, for our part. ° Herakles 
is a man, vet a son of the supreme God, and his deeds and 
sufferings cause his elevation to the gods. Again, ina tragedy 
of the fifth century B. C., we read that Prometheus, z ¢. man- 
kind, will find no end to his distresses until a God resolved to 
take them on himself, and go down to the darkness of Hades.* 
No one has yet pronounced this passage to be interpolated in 
a Christian sense; still less has any one derived from it the 
Chri-tian dogma of redemption. We see the resemblances, 
and let them stand. It is quite different with these Assyriolo- 
gists when they find that Ea, one of three supreme gods of 
Babylon, speaks constantly thus to his son Marduk: “‘ My son, 
what shouldest thou not know, what more could I say unto 
thee? What I know, that thou knowest also.” These authors 
seize greedily on this passage, and refer a like-sounding phrase 
in the New Testament to Babylon. When they find nothing, 
then they invent. Take, for example, the three days in the 
grave: “The time of three days . . . also belongs certainly 
already to the Christological tradition attributed to Jesus, and 


* Aschylus in “ Prometheus Bound,” v. 1026 ff. 
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in particular this three days’ time of the sojourn in the king- 
dom of the dead must have belonged originally to the moon 
myth—the three days of the invisibility of the spring new 
moon—and must have been attributed only secondarily to the 
solar deity.” Let us just have a look at this sophism by day- 
light. The god Marduk is compared with Christ; the tormer 
is supposed to be the sun god. Now with him there is no trace 
of a three days’ sojourn in the kingdom of the dead. There- 
fore the moon must be laid under contribution, and it is sup- 

osed to be brought over from her. So they now reason thus: 

ecause Christ for three days, therefore also Marduk for three 
days, which, to be sure, cannot be proved, and just for that 
reason is probably not original, but it has‘all been carried over 
from the moon to the sun in later times, yet still before the 
Christian era. Now can the three days be authenticated about 
the moon? Not at all. In the passages to which we are re- 
ferred, 30 occurs certainly as a sacred number of the moon- 
god, but we seek in vain for 3 in the texts. That is an imagi- 
nation got elsewhere. 

In Revelation there are seven candlesticks, seven spirits, 
seven angels; evidently the seven planets of Babyloman astrol- 
ogy. The four and twenty elders are the four and twenty star- 
gods of the Babylonians. But where are the “erty other star- 
‘ gods and the ¢welve who rule over them? Why is there noth- 
ing corresponding to these? The four beasts of the Apoca- 
lypse, Lion, Eagle, Ox, and Man, are four constellations of the 
zodiac. But the constellation of the Eagle does not belong to 
the zodiac, and we can hardly, like our author, explain the man 
as the Scorpion. But even were all these identifications 
granted, would that prove that heathen mythology has pene- 
trated here? Not in the least. The modes of contemplation, 
in regard to numbers and forms, were, let me say once for all, 
the common Oriental ones, but the spirit is fundamentally 
different. The Apocalypse makes use of heathen numbers, 
just as it makes use of the originally heathen language of the 
Greeks. 





PROFESSOR CURTISS. 


Prof. S. Ives Curtiss of, the Union Theological Seminary of 
Chicago has during the last three or four years taken several 
expeditions to Palestine, with the purpose of tracing the sur- 
vival of ancient Semitic worship in the shrines, sacred groves, 
and high places. This is all together a new line of arche- 
ological. research, but one that has already yielded important 
result-. The worship upon mountains, on hills and trees was 
nothing new, fur Abraham offered his son upon a mountain; 
Jacob offered a sacrifice before parting from Laban, upon Mt. 
Sinai God revealed himself to Moses. 
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Prof. Curtiss published a book, in 1902, upon the subject; he 
also read a paper before the Oriental Society in 1903, and had 
prepared another article for the Society meeting in 1904. A 
second book is about to be published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
It was in the preparation of this book that Prof. Curtiss went 
beyond his strength. He was suddenly stricken with a stroke 
of apoplexy in his publishing house in London, and died 
there. His remains were brought to Chicago, where his funeral 
was attended by a large number of professional men. He has 
left his-mark upon the records of science, as well as theology. 
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ARABIA AS A FIELD FOR EXPLORATION. 


The case of Arabia is rather exceptional, and herein we 
seem to require something more than a strict chronicle of 
travel. The huge country lies athwart the road between East 
and West, and, unless we are very much mistaken, it is destined 
to form the site of the future route from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf. For, though the Euphrates Valley line may 
or may not be eventually constructed, we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that that wonderful belt, the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, is studded with such important points as Cairo, El Jouf, 
the head of the Persian Gulf, Quetta, Dera Gazi Khan, Delhi, 
Lhasa, and Shanghai. All these positions have figured con- 
spicuously in the history of the East, and the development of 
modern events causes them to reappear every now and then, 
with all their pristine significance in the politics of the day. 

If Northern Asia is to be the recognized sphere of Russia, 
then Southern Asia pertains legitimately to Great Britain, and, 
if so, Arabia’s future will.be even more closely linked with 
England’s destinies than it is at present. If it is thus regarded, 
its politics ought not to be excluded from a geographical con- 
spectus, for the two branches of study are really inseparable. 

Before the exploration of the country there were the re- 
searches of Ptolemy, who enumerated 114 cities or villages in 
Arabia Felix, a statement dismissed as baseless by Bunbury, 
but revindicated by Sprenger’s masteriy treatise: on tne 
“Ancient Geography of Arabia.” The Portuguese, in their 
turn, also contributed to the knowledge of the country, aided 
by charts made by Moslems. ; ; 

The pioneer of systematic and scientific exploration in 
Yemen, however, appears to have been Niebuhr. ° Owing to 
the death of his four comrades, he was left to conduct and pub- 
lish his researches solus. The author renders grateful recogni- . 
tion to Niebuhr, as follows : 


One scarcely knows which most to yeas: the aptness and fidelity of 
his descriptions of what he saw, or the diligence and insight evidenced in 


_ his statement of what he heard. .'. It would be tedious to quote a 





hundredth _ of Niebubr’s judicious observations.’ He often omits a fact, 
but very seldom can be convicted of an error. . 
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The period of the Egyptian expeditions dispatched by 
Mahomet Alito Arabia was marked by most important pro- 
gress in Eurgpean knowledge of the peninsula, especially as 
regards the researches of Burckhardt, During the past hun- 
dred years the number of explorers has enormously increased. 
The more conspicuous of these, viz.: Wallin, Burton, Halévy, 
Manzoni, Palgrave, Doughty, the Blunts, Huber, and others, 
have contributed valuable data towards the completer investi- 
gation of this huge region. But the state of our knowledge is 
still very fragmentary : 

Not a hundredth part of the peninsula has been mathematically sur- 
veyed; the altitude of scarcely a single point even on the littoral has been 
fixed by an exact process, and we depend on little more than guesses for 
all points in the interior. The only astronomical observations of latitude 
and longitude taken anywhere on the plateau, except in Yemen, are those 
made hastily by Pelly at Riad in 1865. The contours of the chief moun- 
tain ranges and the courses of the great interior wadys have in no case 
been even sketched on the spot. 

We incline to think that the above docs scant justice, especi- 
ally in the matter of altitudes, to the work of Huber, who was 
an extremely careful observer; but it is probable that the 
author is not far out when he avers that the unknown areas at 
present covers considerably more than half a million square 
miles, or not much less than half the whole superficies of 
Arabia. 

Here is a task, one would think, that demands the immedi- 
ate attention of that great and powerful society whose motto 
is ‘ Obterras reclusas,” and whose occasional lament over their 
fast-narrowing field of activity should make them all the more 
eager to open up regions where Great Britain’s interest ought 
to be predominant.— 7he Atheneum. 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
BY W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


The work of re-arrangement of the collections under the 
direction of Dr. Budge in the Egyptian Department of the 
British Museum, has made great progress. Stiil more import- 
ant for the study of Egyptian art and history, has been the 
opening of a new and important section. Rich as the col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum is, and 
unequalled by any except that at Cairo, there were still some 
periods inadequately represented. Chief among these was the 
Eatet of the Early Dynasties, 3800-3200 B.-C., generally 

nown as the Pyramid Age; a period of the greatest historical 
and artistic interest. For, from a historical point of view, it 
was essetitially a patriarchal, peaceful, feudal age—there being 
no grand policy of imperial expansion such as flourished under 
the Ramessides—the only military operations being those for 
the proctection of the valuable mines and quarries in the 
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sinaitic peninsula. In art it «ffords one of those strange para- 
doxes the East is so liberal in producing, for the art of this 
period is far more beautiful and true to nature, far more care- 
fully executed, than at any other period. 

This is demonstrated by the small but extremely valuable 
collection now exhibited in the Egyptian vestibule at the east 
end of the main Egyptian gallery. Here we have a series of 
monuments and inscriptions which belong to the Pyramid Age 
from the second to the sixth dynasties. The earliest monu- 
ment is one of particular interest. It is a sculptured panel 
from the tomb of an official named Shera. Shera lived early 
in the Third Dynasty, about 3800 3. C., and “ Ka servant,” or 
private priest, attached to the worship of the tombs of Per-ab- 
sen and Sent kings of the Second Dynasty. There is a por- 
tion of the sculptures of this tomb both in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford and in the Cairo Museum. From these we 
learn further details of this official of nearly six thousand 
years ago. He was related to the royal family, as also was his 
wife Res Khentek. He was chief libationer and temple super- 
intendent. Shera is represented seated on his seat of office and 
holding his staff of office in his hand. This is the oldest his- 
torical Egyptian inscription in the Museum. There are anum- 
ber of the funeral stele of officials who were attached to the 
mortuary chapels of the tombs and pyramids of the first 
Pharaons. Qerts, also a royal prince and judge, who calls 
himself “royal son of his own body,” was attached to the 
Pyramid of Senefra. There is also a fine stele of Khennu, who 
was priest of the pyramid of Menkaura—the third of the great 
pyramids. His titles are chief libationer, priest of Menkaura, 
royal relative over the secrets, devoted before the great God. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT CARTHAGE. 


M. Gauckler, whose work in the excavations at Carthage 1s 
well known, has lately made an interesting discovery, having 
found one of the most important constructions of the Roman 
epoch. This is the theatre where Apuleius held his confer- 
ences, which is often mentioned by Tertullian and St. August- 
ine. It seems that the edifice was built at the beginning of the 
second century A. D., and was afterward destroyed by the Van- 
dals. No exact indications have been given as to the site of 
the edifice, which was often confounded with the Odeon, 
recently uncovered near by, and it was supposed to have been 
entirely destroyed. The present excavations now elucidate this 
problem. The first trench which was opened in the supposed 
axis of this theatre proves that the structure is preserved in a 
fairly complete state, buried under 25 feet of earth, and that its 
dimensions are colossal. At the present time the excavators are 
approaching the stage, and are beginning to discover the archi 
tectural decoration of the latter, with its capitals and cornices; 
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TRANSFORMATION MYTHS. 


There is an element in the mythology of America which is 
very interesting, but not often described. It may be called 
“‘transformation,” for that is the word which best expresses its 
character. It consists in the constant overleaping of those 
barriers which, according to modern science, separate the 
various orders of creation, and treats them as though they did 
not exist; mingling birds, animals, and human beings, as 
if they belonged to one order. The effect of this habit, or 
custom, is very peculiar, for it brings all the objects of nature, 
whether plants, trees, birds, animals, or human beings, indis- 
criminately together, and as a consequence there are many 
figures which are distorted and present a very strange appear- 
ance. Animals appear-with human faces; human forms appear 
as having bird’s wings, claws and beaks, but with arms and legs, 
having weapons in their hands, either fighting, or in the atti- 
tude of dancing; nondescript figures appear made up of forms 
of vegetation, such as trees, but surrounded by human figures, 
and yet mingled with serpent’s jaws and all the varying sym- 
bols which may come from the creation without. 

This element gives a great variety to native mythology, for 
there is nothing to prevent the stories which are told from 
transcending all material bounds. The imagination is given 
full play and the most extravagant -tales are told, and seem to 
be believed, as though they were true. It is, however, not con- 
fined to mythology, for it forms a prominent feature in many 
religious ceremonies. In these ceremonies, creatures resembl- 
ing animals, human beings and_ supernatural creatures are 
mingled to-ether, and seem to be closely related. The animals 
do not themselves appear, but the persons who take part, are 
so covered and dressed that they resemble animals, and atti- 
tudes are taken which imitate the motions of the animals. It 
is an element which often appears in the relics and gives a 
peculiar character to aboriginal art. There are many speci- 
mens which show great taste for colors and correct ideas of 
form, and much skill in representing forms and faces; yetas a 
fact there are no limitations to hinder, and the strangest crea- 
tions appear. 

The same element of transformation also appears in all the 
secret societies, and forms a prominent part of all the sacred 
mysteries. It also enters into the amusements, public dances, 
and open air performances, and gives to them their greatest 
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zest. It exists among all the tribes, but varies according to their 
social condition and habits, for the hunter tribes have one sys- 
tem; the agricultural, another; the mountaineers, another, 
and those who dwell in the arid regions, still another, trough 
the equipments and ceremonies of all partake of the physical 
peculiarites of the region in which they take place. 

The strangest thing about this “ transformation,” is that it 
increases, rather than diminishes, as civilization advances, for 






Fig. 1 —Man-Eagle. 


the most elaborate and complicated figures appear where art 
and architecture are most advanced, and where the people have 
attained to wealth and power. Illustrations of these different 
points are numerous and are found among the various tribes. 

There are many stories told among the Crows, a tribe situated 
in the northern part of Montana, about the different animals, 
and especially the coyotes. These are turned to buffalos, bears, 
bulls, bald-headed eagles, and thunder birds. There are also 
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giants and young and old men, who interchange their forms 
and are married to animals, and have children which are also 
constantly changing their form and appearance. In one case, 
a buffalo skull is seen in the water of a:spring, A chief's 
daughter comes to the spring, but the buffalo’s skull is gone; 
and in its. place a young man wearing a buffalo .robe appears 
upon the bank of the spring. The two are married and dis- 
appear. All the animals set to work to find the wedded pair. 
They call upon the buffaloes, who come from every direction 
in great numbers and gather around the tree where the two are 
hidden. This is the reason why buffaloes are so numerous at 
certain times. Many other stories are told by the hunting 
tribes, which represent the most remarkable changes of form 
and appearance as occurring, both among the animals-and 
human beings. 

There is a story among the Arapahoes, about a boy who was 
gifted with the power of transforming creatures. He was left 
by his grandmother at home alone, but during her absence he 
exercised his power, which had previously been unknown to 
himself, and suddenly there appeared before him in the house 
all his relatives, especially his uncles, who came dancing out 
from every corner and every side, and appeared to him. His 
grandmother, who was at the end of the world, also suddenly 
appeared, herself surprised that this power had become known 
tothe boy. There are many other novel and interesting stories 
of the same kind. 

This habit or superstition about the different creatures be- 
ing transformed and assuming unnatural shapes, will account 
for the abundance of strange relics which are found among the 
mounds of the Mississippi Valley, especially the copper plates 
and shell gorgets, which are so numerous in the stone-graves. 
In these we see human figures, with the beaks and wings of 
birds, but dressed as warriors, with elaborate headdress, pouch, 
and war club, and.dancing with tokens of victory in hand. 
These have been called “ man eagles,” or “ eagle men,” and are 
interesting as reminders of the mythology which prevailed 
among the Mound-Building tribes. (See Fig. 1.) 

Catlin, the celebrated painter, has represented the dances 
which occurred among the Mandans, and Miss Alice Fletcher 
has described those which occur among the Dakotas. The 
most prominent feature in these dances is that the men appear 
covered with the skins of buffaloes, or with the horns of deer 
or elk, and throw themselves into the different attitudes which 
these animals assume and personate their very shapes and 
moods. 

The tribes on the Northwest coast believe in this transforma- 
tion, to the extent that they often, in their dances and religious 
ceremonies, put great masks upon their heads, and will march 
or dance about the fire throughout the long winter nights and 
find. a vast amount of amusement in imagining themselves 
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transformed into these very creatures. They have also a cere- 
mony in which some person, who is hidden in an adjoining 
room, bursts through the barrier and suddenly appears in a strik- 
ing attitude. (See Plates.) The best illustration is found among 
the Navajoes, among whom the sand paintings are the most 
conspicuous objects of native art. These consist of figures 
which represent the Nature powers. Rainbows which form arches. 
resembling the arch of the sky, are humanized, having heads. 
and arms at one end, and body and legs at the other. There 
are sunbeam rafts in the form of crosses, made of different 
colored sand, and upon these are placed the figures of god- 
desses, which have many-colored skirts and wear caps or hats 























which are trimmed with fleecy clouds; around their waists they 
wear sashes, which resemble rainbows; at their side are birds 
and animals which come from the mountains, also, sprigs and 
sprays which come from the forest. The sand paintings repre- 
sent the personal divinities of the Navajoes, and in this respect 
resemble the sacred dramas of the Zunis and the codices of 
the Mayas. : 

The figures in the cut are from_the Dresden Codéx and 
represent the Gods of Death, Life and Growth, as well as the 
various operations of nature. 

The Pueblo tribes also believe in this transformation, and 
embody their belief in their dances and ceremonies in such a 
way as to make them the most realistic of all the religious cere- 
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monies that are known. Among this people are many so-called 
“altars,” which resemble the “sand paintings,’ in that they 
present a great variety of figures or symbols, and with all 
colors displayed upon them. These altars have been described 
by Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, who explains their different parts. It 
appears that every clan had a great sky god, and an earth god, 
or goddess. Each clan also had its totemistic ancestors, male 
and female, and culture heroes, or heroines; these are imper- 
sonated symbolically, and may be represented by a human be- 
ing, or by animals and birds, or by all combined. In these 
altars are medicine bowls covered with symbols, also radiating 
lines of sacred meal representing the six directions; ears of 
corn of different colors, which corresponded to the directions: 
Yellow, for north; blue, for west; red, for south; black, for the 
above, and speckled, for the below. The altars are made out 
of wooden slats cut in shape to resemble the human form, but 
painted with many different colors. A large number of them 
are placed upright, making them resemble an old-fashioned 
fire-place, while in front of them are figures made of different- 
colored sand, surrounded by images of various kinds-and ears 
of corn of different colors. They are called altars because 
they are objects of worship and are full of symbols. 

There are pictures of “ the Growth God,” and slats bearing 
symbolic birds; also boards painted with semi-circular figures 
representing the sky, parallel lines symbolizing rain, zigzag 
markings symbolizing lightning; also images which are the 
tutelary ‘‘clan ancients,” and others representing the sun and 
“Germ Gods”; also the butterfly symbols, and many other 
objects. 

The public dances of the Hopis and other Pueblo tribes are 
also full of symbols and ceremonies, which are the result of 
this belief in transformation; znd many different societies em- 
body the belief that supernatural beings were present. Mr. 
Fewkes recognizes strong affinities with the tribes further 
south, such as the Nahuas and Mayas, in these ceremonials, 
and traces a resemblance between the symbols common among 
them and those found in the codices.* 

Among the partially civilized tribes of the Southwest, 
mainly the Nahuas and Mayas, the same supersitition formerly 
prevailed, for here we find symbols of various kinds scattered 
among the ruins, and also see pictures with many colors and 
strange figures, in which there is a mingling of all orders of 
creation in the codices. In fact, this element of fransforma- 
tion is so prominent in Mexico and Central America, that it 
furnishes us a key to the solution of the problems which have 
been very difficult. : 

There are in the codices figures which represent the different 





__*See “‘ Central American Ceremony, which Suggests the Snake Dance of the Tusayan 
Villagers.” Reprinted from the American Anthropologist, Washington, D.C : 1903.. 
Also, “‘A Study of Certain Figures in a Maya Codex,” Washington, D C., July, 1894. 
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divinities. Some of.them appear in skeleton form in strange 
attitudes; others have faces with peculiar expressions, but trom 
the mouth are seen issuing serpent tongues. Other figures are 
partly animal and partly human. The whole picture or page 
represents creatures in the most grotesque attitudes, but all of 
them so strange and shadowy that we can scarcely tell whether 
they were intended to represent animals, human beings, or 
divinities, and yet they are in the midst of hieroglyphics which 
evidently tell the story of the past. (See Fig. 2.) 

There are also among the codices charts which contain trees 
in the form of crosses, with flowers at the end of the branches. 

.Above the trees are birds of different kinds, while below may 
be seen the jaws of serpents and other strange figures. Repre- 
























































Fig. 3.—The Tree of Life Transfermed. 


sentatives of all the different orders of creation are mingled 
together in a strange way, and yet make symbols which repre- 
sent periods of time and convey religious thoughts. 

It appears from this, that all the different kingdoms 
of nature are combined together and symbolized; the sky 
above, by the birds; the earth, by the plants and flowers; the 
realms below, by the dragons’ or serpents’ heads. The four 
seasons were also represented by the four trees; the four 
directions, or cardinal points, by the branches of the trees. 

There were many religious ceremonies, also among the 
partially civilized tribes, which depended upon this element 
of transformation for their effect, and there are even temples 
and palaces which present strange figures in their interior, in 
the shape of crosses surmounted by birds, with a human form 
on either side, and contorted animals below them; the whole 
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symbolizing the Nature powers, and at the same time forming 
objects of worship. os 

In studying the symbols which are thus brought, together 
in the calendars and codices we will find that nothing appears 
separate and distinct, for all the realms of nature are united; 
the Nature powers being generally represented by human 
creatures. It is remarkable that symbolism should have been 
carried so far by these partially-civilized peoples, but it must 
be remembered that pictographs and symbols took the place 
of writing. The pictographs were historical records, but these 
charts were calendars, from which the priests and learned men 
reckoned the time. The employments of the people, as well 
as their religious ceremonies, were regulated by the priests, 
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Fig. 4 —The Tree of Life Transformed. 

















who studied these calendars and their symbols, and it is sup- 
» posed by some that the astronomical events and long periods 
of time were recorded by them. The codices contain the best 
specimens of transformation, for in these the divinities are 
represented, generally by human figures in such a way that 
their sphere of action and character are plainly indicated. 
The transformation is not so apparent at first, yet the more we 
study the codices and calendars, the more we realize that all 
the realms of creation are represented in them, but are 
strangely blended and interchanged. 

It will be noticed that there are below the figures of the 
trees twenty different symbols, consisting of birds, animals, 
minerals, reptiles, house, &c. These are grouped so as to re- 
present the twenty days of the month divided into four weeks 
of five days each. We find in these symbols and the accom- 
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panying pictographs, a chart which gives to us a pretty correct 
idea of the calendar which prevailed among the Mayas, 

It was, however, the religious sentiment that gave signifi- 
cance to the symbols, for this threw a mysterious air over all 
the realms of creation, and mingled the natural with the super- 
natural. The study of the symbols convince us that the same 
general principles which were embodied in the ceremonies and 
in the relics of the wild tribes were brought together in a small 
compass and presented to the eye by the mute symbols, which 
required close study to understand and interpret. 

Interesting specimens of this transformation may be found 
in Nicaragua, for here we see idols, finished in the round but in 
singular attitudes, while upon their shoulders and above their 
heads may be seen the great jaws of crocodiles; and again 
other figures, with a semblance of bears, yet having human 
forms. This element of transformation appears even in the 
codices and sacred writings of the Mayas, for in them we see 
rows of hieroglyphics, but between the rows are nondescript 
creatures, dressed with varied costumes and assuming different 
attitudes, but upon their heads they wear ornaments which are 
in reality symbols. Their faces are very unnatural, for, while 
they have the eyes, nose, and mouth of human beings, there 
can be seen the serpent fangs and tongues and other strange 
symbols which transformed them into human beings. 

This element of transformation seems to have had effect 
upon the architecture of the region, for nearly all the palaces 
have facades on which are sculptured figures of plumed ser- 
pents, and above them are seated figures with glaring eyes and 
hooked noses, generally called the manitou face, and many 
barbaric ornaments, which can only be understood and ex- 
plained by the mythology which prevailed. We may say that 
the religious ceremonies, the mythologies, and the symbols of 
all the tribes cannot be understood, unless we take this element 
of transformation into account. By its aid, however, we may 
trace the connection between the different tribes and races, 
and learn that there was a mass of symbolism which was trans- 
mitted from the past. ‘ 

Discoveries are being made which’show the prevalence of 
this system. Even the best specimens of art seem to have been 
affected by it. The beautiful urns which have been recently 
exhumed in Nicaragua, are now in the possession of the Museum 
of Natural History of New York. ; 

It is worthy of notice that among the tribes of the North- 
west coast the chief divinity was called the “ Transformer.” 
Such, too, was the real character of the divinities of the Nava- 
joes, the Zunis, and the various Pueblo tribes. 











RECENT DISCOVERIES. 





PROTO-CORINTHIAN fragments belonging to prehistoric and early his- 
toric times have been found at Angina. 

GALLO-ROMAN BRONZ&S, including statuettes of Mercury and Mars, 
an open hand,a dauphin, etc., are now in the museum of Mt. Belliard, 
France. 

A ROMAN BripDGr.—The remains of a Roman bridge across the Main 
nave been found near Krotzenburg. One pier was discovered on shore and 
eight under water. 

AN ALTAR, reached by several steps and covered with a portico, with 
Doric half columns, has been found at Mt. Lyczeus, Arcadia. This altar 
and portico resemble those found in Asia Minor. 

TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS.— Tombs, forty-two in number, containing 
cinerary urns and coffins, have been discovered at Rome, near the above 
temple. They contain a few hut urns and a little bronze animal. 


A Laocoon relief on red ware from the Lazoux potteries, plainly a 
copy of the Laocoén group, has been found. To the same potteries belong 
the figure of Hercules and the Serpents. The potters know only pagan 
subjects, with not the /east trace of pagan influence. 

A PAVED RoaD which seems to have formed the southern limit of the 
Forum at Rome, during the-late republic, has been found near the Arch of 
Augustus, In the central area of the Forum a large mass of concrete, sup- 
posed to be the base of a statue of Domitian, has been discovered. 

CREMATION.—The contemporary use of cremation and interments 
were practised all over the Greek world after the time of Homer. Three 
undisturbed graves—one, a cremated burial; two, simple interments—were 
discovered at Carnac, just outside the north wall, date from 300 to 700 B.C. 

CRETE.—The palace has been cleared, revealing an outer and inner 
court; a square hall, with seats on three sides and two stairways. A new 
part of the town has been uncovered, containing small, well-built houses, 
surrounded by paved streets. These were the results of excavations by 
Miss Boyd, 

GEZER.—A huge rock-cut cistern belonging to the Maccabzan period 
has been found by Mr. McAllister; also some Astarte plaques, an evidence 
of sacrifices for the human foundation. The practice of human sacrifice 
in laying foundations seems to have been very widespread, for it prevailed 
even on the Northwest coast of this continent. 

A BAKER'S SHOVEL, such as is still in use for putting bread into the 
oven, avas discovered in a recently excavated Roman well in the Saalbur z, 
Similar instruments are represented on Roman frescoes. A silver coin of 
Antonius Pius, a bronze coin of the Empress Faustina, and a well-pre- 
served leather shoe were among the contents of the well. 

SPECIMENS of archaic and classic Greek art, also Hellenistic, Etruscan, 
Roman,. Pompeiian, Egyptian, and Gallic, illustrating the life, art, and 
religion of the ancient world, are gathered into the museum at Berlin, 
called the Aquarium. The bronzes/include dishes and basins of every 
kind, persona! helmets, sandals, horse-trappings, and statuettes. 

A PREHISTORIC MOUND containing the calcined bones of animals, 
cattle, swine, sheep, goats and horses has been discovered, showing that 
it was a place of sacrifice and feasting for many years. There were 
remains of funeral feasts. The pottery belongs to the Bronze Age. Salt 
springs in the neighborhood suggest the idea that it was a tribal center. 
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Cnossus.—A telegram from Arthur Evans to 7he Nation, May, 1904, 
relates to the discovery of a great mausoleum, with a lofty cyclopean gate, 
but approached by an arched passage. The grave probably was built for 
one of the Minotaurs. A rich deposit of inscribed tablets and arrows 
relating to chariots and arrows, and a horde of bronze arrow heads, with 
remains of chests and official ceilings. 

A Roman Mosaic.—-A large mosaic pavement, with an ornamental 
border enclosing three rectangular spaces, surrounded by four hexagons 
and pentagons, also octagons, has been found at Tyre. The octagons con- 
tain heads of Athenz and Hermes, and the winged heads of wind gods. 
There are six rectangles containing a standing male figure in Greek cos- 
tumes, apparently portraits of philosophers or literary men. 

PHCENICIAN and Cyprian art, and also late Mycenzan, Rhodian, 
Corinthian, Attic, and Hellenistic art, are found in the museums of Frey- 
berg, Baden, and Colmer, Germany. The Mycenzan belong to the geo- 
metric transition; others belong to the Augustan period. A good boar’s 
head of bronze and a bronze statuette of Mercury belong to the Roman 
period, A flute player was found at Freyberg; it has a bronze figure sur- 
rounded by a group of geometric pyramid idols, 
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ARCHAZObOGICAl, NOTES. 


VILLAGE SITES IN ONTARIO.—Mr. Andrew F. Hunter has been ex- 
ploring the village sites of Ontario, and has published the results in the ° 
Ontario Archzological Reports for 1902-3-4. 


GamE Drives.—One interesting result of Mr. Hunter's explorations 
has been to confirm Champlain’s description of game drives. The method 
of hunting deer was by staking out a large space in the woods, with an 
angle into which the game was driven. The same method was also used in 
making fish weirs, the stakes being driven into the water. Mr. Hunter 
thinks that the name “ Hurdle Lake” came fom the fact that such fish 
weirs, made out of stakes driven into the water, were discovered there at 
an early date. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHEGANS.—Popular opinion has it that the last 
of the Mohegan Indians perished somewhere back in the century before 
the last, when Uncas, |. Fenimore Cooper's hero, was slain by the treacher- 
ous Huron, Magua. Popular opinion would, therefore, be surprised could 
it take a trip to the colony of Mohegan, several miles south of the city of 
Norwich, Conn, and there see the “ Last of the Mohegans.”’ Some fifty or 
sixty of this same ill-fated tribe inhabit the rocky pastures and barren hills, 
where, in former times, the dark forests cast their-shade and gave their 
shelter to the wild creatures that afforded such bountiful,subsistence to the 
redmen. The primeval forests are gone, but not the Mohegans; for although 
they have changed, through surroundings and civilization, they are, never- 
theless, the Mohegans. Red skins, straight black hair. high cheekbones, 
and quick eyes are all there now as they were in the days of “sunjum” 
Uncas and Oneko They are, however, no longer hunters and warriors; for 
farming and industrial labor have replaced the primitive occupations.— The 
Papoose, March, 1903. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF CIVILIZATION.—“ The First of Empires, Babylon,” 
by St. Chad Boscawen, is a book which brings knowledge up to recent-find- 
ings, The author says Eridu and Ur, two of the older cities, were formerly 
close to the sea, but are now a hundred miles distant from it, by the increase 
of the delta lands, which some place at a mile in thirty years; others say 
sixty years, thus proving how old they are. The prehistoric settlement at 
Poucht-e. Kouh show that the islands and the Persian Mountains were occu- 
pied by men in neolithic and palzolithic times, when the Persian Gulf ex- 
tended 120 miles further up the valley than at present. There was here in 
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olden times a subsidence of land, which may have given rise to the deluge 
legends of the people. The oldest inscriptions yet found are those of Sip- 
purah,at Telloh [he agriculture of the Sumerian goes back to 4500 B. c. 
and was th::n practised in great perfection; but Elam was highly cultivated 
before Babylonia, and it was the indigenous home of wheat, also the vine 
and olive were grown there. The inscriptions there, were derived from the 
Babylonians about the time of Sargon, the first, in 3800 B.C. There are 
many interesting facts in this well written book. : 


Bone Cave.—Prof. George F. Wright describes in the Records of the 
Past for July, the bone caves in Sicily. The most celebrated of these are 
at Palermo. This cave is 130 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 20 high The 
quantity was so great that 20 tons were shipped to Marseilles. The accu- 
mulation shows that at a recent geological period herds of hippopotamus 
and elephants covered the plain on which Palermo stood The bones were 
mostly those of hippopotamus, with a few elephant, ox and deer. 


“TRANSFORMATION” AMONG THE TRIBES OF THE NORTHWEST 
Coast.—The Journal of the Anthropological Institute for May-June, 1904, 
contains the Report of Chas. Hiil-Tout on the tribes of British Colum- 
bia, especially the Siciatl and the Kwakiutl. Among other things, the 
writer brings out many illustrations of what we have called “ Transforma- 
tion.” It appears that the mythology of this region :s full of stories of 
men and women, and even children, who have the faculty of chan ing the 
animals and birds, and even marrying them. One story is told 0 two 
children who had been kept secluded all their days, until they became 
young men. After they appeared, the young women were anxious to have 
intercourse and to marry, but they resisted. One of them, however, was 
charmed by a seal, which appeared several times above the water and 
finally came near the canoe and »ssumed the form of a young woman, One 
of the young men followed her, and dived down into the water and stayed 
with the seals. The young men, who had been secluded so mysteriously, 
. were supposed to possess supernatural powers. The Siciatl believe that 
the raven foretells the death of anyone. 
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lbTTERARY NOTES. 





Science of Man is the journal of the Royal Anthropological Society of 
Australia, and is edited by Dr. A. Carroll, Ph.D: The June number con- 
tains an article giving the aboriginal dialects and place names by Geo. W. 
Leney; also one on ‘‘Paleolithic Man in Australia” by Georgina King. The 
other articles are of a more general character. It is fortunate that so early 
in the history of the island this work has been undertaken, for so many 
changes are taking place that the facts and the real. condition of the abor- 
igines fail to be recorded. 

Atlantic Monthly, October, 1904.—This journal keeps up to the standard 
and is both interesting and instructive. The article upon “English Style as 
affected by Typewriters and Machinery,” is of interest to an archzologist. 
The same can be said of the articie “ Books, New and Old, and Clothes, 
Past and Present.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr. JOHN FRASER, an esteemed friend and a valuable contributor to 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL, whose home 
was at West Maitland, New South Wales, died on the 2nd of May, 1904, at 
Ambrym, one of the New Hebrides group. He was an excellent scholar 
and ar accomplished gentleman. His contributions to anthropology were 
always instructive. : 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


THR. PERUVIAN STAR-CHART OF SALCAMAYHUA. By Stansbury: Hagar, 
Secretary of the Department of Archzology, Brooklyn Institute of 
Art and Sciences. 


Mr. Hagar is authority on the subject of the Peruvian astronomy, if it 
can be socalled. The paper read betore the Congres do Americanistes is 
of great importance, for it shows the different constellations which were 
familiar to the Peruvians. The scheme of the chart is as follows: 1, South 
Pole; 2, Cross; 3, Universal Spirit; 4, Sun; 5, Morning Star; 6, Moon; -7, 
Evening Star; 8, Capricorn; 9, Aries; 10, Libra; 11, Cancer; 12, Virgo;-13, 
Sagittarius; 14, Gemini; 15, Pisces; 16, Taurus; 17, Leo; 18, Aquarius; i9, 
Scorpio. The first three are peculiar to the Peruvians; the following four 
are common to all mankind; the remaining are constellations which were 
known to the inhabitants of Babylonia ata very early date, perhaps as early 
as 4000 B.C, 

The author of the pamphlet maintains that the same were found in the 
Peruvian zodiac, but under the other names. 

Leo has the form of a puma. There is a cloudlike constellation, which 
takes the place of the Pleiades. There are on the chart two figures that 
resemble the Gemini. There is no such figure as Virgo, or Libra, or 
Aquarius, ot Scorpio, that we can identify. The sign Sagittarius is repre- 
sented by four stars forming a sort of square or cross, over which the lines 
can be drawn representing the arrows, The whole figure is the parallello- 
gram of Orion. 0 e 

The studies of the author are very suggestive and interesting, and 
probably will lead to the development which may prove that the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Peru emigrated from the Eastern hemisphere, and brought 
with them a knowledge of astrology. 


FUNERAL URNS FROM OAXACA. By Marshali H. Saville. Author's Edi- 
tion, Extracted from the American Museum Journal, Vol. IV., pp. 
-49-60. New York, 1904. ° "4 


This is a very interesting and beautiful pamphlet. The illustrations 
are very finely wrought. One can hardly realize the perfection to which the 
art of pottery was carried by the people formerly dwelling in Mexico. It 
is superior to that of the Peruvians. Some of the pottery portraits are very 
striking, these specimens were taken fron ancient tombs in the Valley of 
Oaxaca. Some of the vessels are full of symbolism and represent animal 
figures; others human figures; and still others, human figures distorted so 
as to represent the supernatural being, the symbolism of the serpent’s 
tongue and the manitou eye; and other figures which are suggestive of the . 
supernatural. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. Part XVIL. 
Vol. Il. 


An article in this number treats of the myths and superstitions of the 
Oregon Indians, written by Wm. D. Lyman, whose brother has written a 
history of Oregon. The article contains many suggestive hints. The 
writer maintains that the Indians are polytheists, resembling the Greeks, 
Hindoos and Teutons; but they have a monotheistic idea. They believe ina 
kind of incarnation, like that of the Hindoos; yet they suppose that their 
shadows are manifestations of Tamanowas, and the good animals and birds 
are the forms which the benevolent deities assume. The Indians of the 
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Columbia basin have creation legends. The origin of fire is celebrated and 
spoken of in mythology, and the most beautiful of all fire myths is the one 
connected with the famous Tamanowas bridge at the cascades of the 
Columbia River. The struggles of the good deities against the bad is an- 
other feature. Among'the most interesing and beaftiful of the stories are 
those connected with the great mountain peaks. The writer maintains that 
there is a belief in a future state. It is a valuable contribution. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN YUCATAN. Reports of Explorations 
for the Museum. By Edward H. Thompson. Memoirs of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archzology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Vol. III., No.1. Cambridge: Published by the Museum, I904. 


This is another of the valuable memoirs which are being published by 
the Peabody Museum. Mr. Thompson and Mr. Teobert Maler are both do- 
ing excellent work in Yucatan. The explorations described in this memoir 
are mainiy in the Chultunes and the ruins in Yucatan. A palace resembl- 
ing that at Labna is described and representéd bya plate. This palace 
resembles those which were previously discovered, as it is characterized 
by a long facade which is ornamented by spind}e-shaped columns above the 
cornice and solid pillars in the gateways, One chamber hasan arched roof 
similar to those at Palenque, Chichen-Itza, and elsewhere. The stucco 
paintings upon a stucco-covered wall represent human figures, decerated 
with a band about the waists, and carrving baskets on their heads. These 
are frescoed in very delicate colors—pink and blue—and reveal a taste for 
colors resembling that of other tribes. ° 


‘EXPLORATION OF MouNnpDs, COAHOMA County, MISSISSIPPI. By Charles 
Peabody. Papers of th: Peabody Museum of American Archzology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. III., No. 2. Cambridge: 
Published by the Museum, 1904. 


The Peabody Museum has begun an exploration on what is new ground 
in Mississippi, on land which is overflowed by the river. This furnishes a 
reason for the building of mounds, especially large mounds. The builders 
of these mounds are not known, though the region was occupied by the 
Choctaws until about 1830. One mound in Oliver county yielded a aege 
number of relics, mainly pottery vessels; some of them shallow dishes, 
deep vases, pots with handles, round vessels resembling modern tea kettles 
with spouts; also bottles with decorations on the outside, triune bottles with 
three long necks joining one spout, a large number of stone axes and spear 
heads, small beautiful arrow points, various bone relics, such as needles and 
awls, and a number of skeletons. It is well that the museum has entered 
this field, for we will probably have further reports of explorations, which 
will be carefully carried out, and the reports will be given in a definite form 
and seni to specialists for comparison with other finds. 


—_—— 


EXPLORATION OF JACOB’S CAVERN, MCDONALD County, MIssourRI. 
By Chas. Peabody and W. K. Moorehead. Phillips Acadamy, Andover, 
Mass., Bulletin No. 1; 1904. 


This bulletin contains the account of the archzological explorations in 
the cave called Jacob’s Cavern, about which so much has been written. It 
appears that in this cavern toad-stool statactites and stalagmites have been 
found, which were somewhat numérous. Within them were ashes, mingled 
with bones, flint, and charcoal. Thousands of flint flakes were found, which 
are supposed to have been carried into the cave, or produced by human 
agency within it, it is uncertain which. Six human burials, bundle type, 
had taken place, Large implements were lacking; fragments of pottery 
were present; nothing indicated great antiquitv. No bones of extinct ani- 
mals were found, though the types of stone implements are quite different 
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from those in the neighborhood. Outside of the cavern are large rocks 
polished apparently by the naked bodies or the skin clothing of human be- 
ings, which indicated a long occupation. At Eden Bluff are pictographs 
containing the usual cosmic symbols, The Osages were the occupauts of 
this region at the opening of history, but it is uncertain whether the relics 
were left by them, or by a preceding tribe. 

This is the first report of the new museum established at Andover, 
Mass., and it is devoted entirely to the exploration of this one locality. 


THE ORAIBI SUMMER SNAKE CEREMONY. By H. R. Voth. Chicago: 
Field Columbian Museum Publication, No. 83, Vol. IIL., No. 4 

THE STANLEY McCormick Hopi EXPEDITION. By George A. Dorsey. 
Chicago: Field Columbian Museum Publication, No. 83, Vol. I11,, No. 4. 


This report is elaborately illustfated. The plates in it are from photo- 
graphs, and are much better than those given in a previous report. They 
bring out the attitudes of the chief actors in the snake dance; and give to 
us an idea of the appearance of the country, the features and dress of the 
natives, the peculiar decoration of the dancers and their various attitudes, 
and all of the scenes which take place in connection with the snake dance. 
There are 70 plates in this report, and 219 in all, which, with the reports, 
give an excellent idea of this grewsome ceremony. The expense of pub- 
lishing these reports and plates is borne by Mr. Stanley McCormick of 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN JOURNALOF ARCHZOLOGY, Archzological Institute of America, 

Series II., Vol. VIII., No. 2. 


This number contains an article by Benjamin Powell upon the history 
and topography of Orniadae, which was one of the first cities to develop 
near Athens. It isa fortified wal! town in the fifth century B.C. The illus- 
trations show gates with cyclopean walls. The history of the development 
of the arch is beautifully illustrated by the cuts, for in one we have a gate 
with a massive stone placed above gigantic piers In another gate, the 
great stones formtng the sides, overlap one another and come to a point at 
the top, with a single stone for its covering. Another has straight sides, 
but the arch is made by three massive stones, which are cut into the form 
of an arch, Still another has a straight side, but the arch is formed by a 
single massive stone, made into anarch. Only one, out of them all, has the 
gateway. with the stones beveled so as to form the true arch, and this is 
without the keystone. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Revista de la Real Academio de Ciencas Exactas Fisicas y Naturalis 
de Madrid. Tomo I. Numero 8, Madrid: Imprenta de la Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1904. . 

Field Columbian Museum Publication No.84. Anthropological Series, 
Vol. VI., No.1. “The Oraibi Oagol Ceremony” by H. R. Voth; “The 
Stanley McCormick Hopi Expedition” by George A. Dorsey; “ The Oraibi 
Soyal Ceremony” by George A. Dorsey and H. R. Voth. 
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Works and Relics,”’ ‘‘ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounas,* 
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400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. The 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; .next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Vi'lages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn betweén the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins, 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northera 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are alse 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
‘vork for many years to come. 


RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 


Address: THr AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 438 E. 57th Street. 
Chicago, III. 
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A SEconp EDITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

Ther are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil- 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


~ Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded te 
Rev. Stephen D, Peet, of Mendon, Ill., who for many years hag devoted himself to 
dts investigation. Through the medium of lis bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favoritrc 
study, and has from time to time embodied the resuits of bis own and his fellow 
iavorers’ investigations in substantia! volumes, Such a volume, the second in s 
sertes bearing the general title of “‘Prehistoric America,” is now before us, It is em 
titled “Embiematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. © * ¢ D* 
se e¢ ¢ * © ¢ This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
ts made a subject of a special chapter @ This chapter is perhaps the most int , 
although it is obvious that science is net yet in a position to more than at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggpst that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion o! 
‘wa subject to all who are interested in such matiara. 


Tre American ANTIQUARIAN, 438 E. 57th Street, Chicago. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 
The Outlook says: 


Dr. Peet has given us a volume of-rare interest, with over seventy- 
two full-page illustratioas, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brougut into view, but proportionately the largest 

ce is given to our own continent, both North and South. ile 

volume is mainly os the theories of the chief author- 
ities as to the origin and r of development are stated and dis- 
cussed, and the questions sti)] open for future scitlement are recog- 
nized. The splendid ruins in Central America are elaborate y 
described, but the secret of their origin is still undiscovered: 


Education Says: 
Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in his book shows profound . —° © 
study and research. He traces the growth of architecture in pre- 
historic times as shown by the remains of ruined cities in Asia and 
America, the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
ears befere Christ; the latter about five centuries before the 
stian era. A chapter gives the bes: results of scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the vall 
Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the column, the d ment 
the the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads, 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
nation about these pages even for the lay reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian will find the book an authority. 
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